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During the recent election in New York State the 
Board of Inspectors of Dansville threw out the votes cast 
by certain workmen on the ground that they were marked 
ballots. It seems that the electors in question came to the 
polls with grimy hands immediately after their work for 
the day was over, and in voting the ballots left the marks 
of their fingers upon them. The matter is now before 
the courts for settlement. 




















We take pleasure in welcoming a newcomer in 
the field of legal literature. The “Brief,” an organ of the 
legal fraternity of Phi Delta Phi, recently published its 
first number under the editorial supervision of Chas. F. 
Bostwick, Wm. Raimond Baird, Thomas Allen Perkins, 
Geo. A. Katzenberger and Chas. H. Topping, and seems 
to be a magazine full of promise. We wish it all success. 

The following order was issued by the Mayor’s Court 
“of ye city of Albany,” N. Y., in October, 1687, and is 
interesting as a sample of the early efforts to control the 
liquor traffic: 

“Whereas, Yeselling of drink at unreasonable hours at 
night is founde inconvenient, especially at this juncture 
of time, ye court doe therefore hereby strictly charge and 
command yet none of ye inhabitants of this city or county 
thereof doe presume to sell any strong drink, beer, syder 
or other liquor to any person whatever after ye Taptoo 
(taps) upon ye penalty of forfeiting ye somme of tenn 
shillings every person yt shall be found drinkeing in ye 
house, and if any citizen or inhabitant of this city doe pre- 
sume to suffer people to drinke in their houses any drinks 
fetched from ye tavern or other places, ye master of yt 
house shall pay for every person yt shall so admit to 
drinke in his house after ye Taptoo aforesaid, ye somme 
of six shillings courant money of this province.” 

The judges of Cook county, Illinois, are all very wide 
awake nowadays. A motion for a new trial has been 
recently made by the attorneys for the Chicago City 
Railway on the ground that during the course of a 
trial (the result of which was a verdict of $7,500 
against the company) the trial justice, Judge Stein, 
did several times repose in peaceful slumber. Nor did 
he stop there. He is even alleged to have retired to 
the sanctity of his private room and there to have 
been for a time oblivious to all influences save those of 
gentle sleep, while without, in the courtroom, the 
thunders of forensic oratory continued to rever- 
berate. In reply the learned justice is reported in the 
newspapers as saying: “As to my sleeping on the bench, I 


will say that I may have nodded. 


In the course of a 
long-drawn-out cross-examination nearly everybody in a 
courtroom is inclined to nod. I do not say I did so in 
this case, but I may have done it. Yes, I may have done 
it. We all do it occasionally, especially late in the day— 
after dinner, you know. But everybody does it once in a 


while. Even Homer was accused of nodding once, and, 
if my recollection serves me, he admitted it. But then, if 
[ did nod, it is safe to say no one was injured or damaged 
by that nod or any other that I have taken. I probably 
heard all that was going on.” 

We must rather confess to a feeling of sympathy for 
the learned jurist, more particularly in view of the fact 
that the examination and addresses of counsel are al- 
leged to have exercised in the particular case in question 
a similar soporific effect upon several members of the jury. 





And from Chicago arrives the news of another innova- 
tion. In the case of the American Brake Beam Company 
v. Pungs, a jury panel not being handy, the court quick- 
ly found twelve good men and true among the attorneys 
in court, and the litigants proceeded to argue their cause 
before them. The plan seems to have worked excellently, 
though, in view of the general repugnance to jury duty, 
it is somewhat doubtful whether many lawyers will here- 
after attend that particular court in the absence of urgent 
necessity. In New York, of course, such a state of af- 
fairs could not have existed, attorneys being exempt from 
jury duty in that State. 





In the October number, under the title of “Property 
Rights in a Public Speech,” we spoke of a recent decision 
of the English courts upon the subject of what copyright 
may exist in an address publicly delivered, and dedicated, 
as it were, to the community at large. It should now be 
said that the Court of Appeals has recently reversed the 
decision of Mr. Justice North, who had held that each 
newspaper had sole right to its own version of what oc- 


curred. The “Times” will, so we understand, appeal to 
the House of Lords. 





Among the bequests in the will of the late Charles 
Goodwyn, of St. John’s Wood, recently admitted to pro- 
bate in London, is a gift to his son of “the antique watch 
and appendages belonging to Francis Gastrell, who made 
himself infamous by cutting down, while rector of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, the mulberry tree planted by Shakespeare 
in the rectory garden.” This bequest has called attention 
to the subject of defamatory matter in wills, and it is sur- 
prising to learn how often testators have paid off old 
scores in this way. In England the Court of Probate 
has the power to order the libelous portions of a will to 
be omitted in engrossing the instrument for probate and 
registry. This power, however, is exercised only in ex- 
treme cases. In the matter of Honywood, decided by 
Lord Penzance in 1871, the testator expressed his most 
sacred wish that a brief in the case of Honywood v. 
Honywood should be kept in the family and handed down 
to all ages as a witness of the terrible iniquity which had 
robbed him of his birthright and blotted out the Essex 
branch of Honywood forever. He accused his brother’s 
wife of having deliberately defrauded him of his inhérit- 
ance, and to leave no doubt of his views on the subject, 
added: “I hereby record my most solemn conviction 
that my poor brother was perfectly unconscious and inno- 
cent of what was done, and that he was simply an instru- 
ment in the hands of his wicked and remorseless wife.” 
Lord Penzance would not order these remarks to be omit- 
ted from the record, saying it was unlikely that any one 





would feel hurt at the angry expressions of a disappointed 
litigant —(N. Y. Sun.) 
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7WO LESSONS FROM THE MOLINEUX CASE. 


Up to the present time the Molineux case may be fairly 
Said to point out two things. First, the absurd methods in 
Vogue in New York county for obtaining a jury. Second, 
the extreme unreliability of expert evidence as to hand- 
writing. 

The law now is in such a condition that, in addition to 
the constitutional right which a prisoner has of being tried 
by a jury of his peers, he likewise possesses, so it would 
seem, the privilege of being tried by twelve conversational 
experts. The method which has been adopted in the use 
of “knockout” questions in recent cases reflects, we be- 
lieve, but little credit upon the bar of New York county. 
A man may be of a very high grade of intelligence, be 
absolutely competent to try the issues submitted to him, 
and yet may be far from able to answer some of the pre- 
liminary questions propounded for his consideration. In 
fact, it is doubtful, extremely so, whether a majority of 
members of the bar could answer some of them. We are 
informed by the papers that the following query was 
put to one of the talesmen: ‘What would you understand 
. if the court were to say to you that the human mind 
works with such celerity that it is sometimes impossible 
of measure, and that the deduction of malice, from the 
perpetration of the deed, is to be drawn after carefully 
considering all the circumstances?” The talesman looked 
puzzled for a moment, and then replied: “I should say 
if the persons were not married, they ought to be.” 

The foregoing question is, of course, easy of compre- 
hension, but what shall we say of some of the others that 
have been put? It is no wonder that, in view of the 
ridiculously insignificant compensation awarded, the long 
hours during which the jurors are kept confined in a 
crowded courtroom, the preliminary examination to 
which they are subjected, and the injury necessarily re- 
sulting to their business from lack of attention while they 
are serving the State, that the community at large is not 
particularly anxious to enter the jury box. 

But enough has been said upon this subject, indeed, 
more than enough, as everybody knows that the jury sys- 
tem of New York State is far from being even tolerable. 
Long lists of exemptions are given in the statutes, some of 
them for no apparent reasons whatever. The system of 
special juries has been invented, which, for a time, set 
apart and practically exempted the most intelligent class of 
the community. In fact, it is doubtful whether there is 
any instance in which reform in our procedure is more 
imperatively demanded. As to expert handwriting, it is 
doubtful how any convictions can be based upon it, at 
least so it seems to us. Certainly but slight reliance 
should be given it, although, of course, it is a cir- 
cumstance to be taken into consideration with other 
circumstances in determining the guilt or innocence of 
the accused. Half a dozen experts, faithful to the 
hand that pays them, swear upon their consciences 
that a certain document was written by such and such a 
person, and half a dozen other experts, likewise faithful 
to the hand that pays, swear upon their consciences that 
such a paper was not written by that individual. The 
whole affair reminds us faintly of the veracious account 
given by Mr. Dooley of the testimony of M. Bertillon at 
the Dreyfus trial. Mr. Dooley is not one of the books of 
reference in the editorial sanctum of the American Law- 
yer, and hence we do not know whether we are quoting 
that learned philosopher correctly or not, but we believe 
he says that the expert proceeded to test the document in 
question and “laid down over th’ letther a piece of com- 
— paper. Th’ writin’ was perfectly plain through 

is. 

It is possible that we are discussing two serious sub- 
jects in a somewhat frivolous way, but so much has been 











written upon both questions that it only seems necessary 
at present to briefly record our sentiments. 








THE RIGHT OF MINORS 70 RESCIND THEIR 


CONTRACTS — A RECENT INTERPRE- 
TATION OF THE RULE. 


The New York Court of Appeals, in Rice v. Reuben 
Wood's Sons’ Co., took up the question whether a minor 
who purchases goods on the installment plan, makes 
partial payments and then returns the property, is entitled 
to recover back the money paid, it being shown that the 
value of the use and the consequent deterioration of the 
property are more than the amount paid in by him. This 
question the court decided adversely to the infant, holding 
that the vendor is entitled to apply any amount paid in 
as money received for the use of and as compensation for 
the damage to the property. It is unnecessary to say that 
the case is likely to prove of considerable interest to bi- 
cycle dealers, the property in question consisting of a 
bicycle sold to one Mary Rice, who paid $15.00 in cash, 
and agreed to pay $1.25 a week thereafter. After using 
the “wheel” for some time, she returned it and demanded 
back the sum paid, which amounted to $26.25. Judge 
Cady, of the Syracuse Municipal Court, rendered a de- 
cision in favor of the defendant, which was affirmed on 
appeal to the County Court. The appellate division re- 
versed the judgment and decided in favor of the plaintiff, 
taking the view that the contract being wholly void on 
account of her infancy, she was entitled to demand back 
the money paid. It should be noted, however, that the 
case was determined by a divided court of three justices 
to two. The Court of Appeals reversed the judg- 
ment of the appellate division, affirming that of the 
Syracuse Municipal Court and of the Conpty Court. 
The following four questions were submitted to the Court 
of Appeals for their consideration, who declined to an- 
swer the first, but answered the second, third and fourth 
in the affirmative : 

1. Is the contract of purchase in the above entitled 
action, so far as the moneys paid upon said contract are 
concerned, an executed contract, and is the plaintiff un- 
able to rescind said contract and recover any moneys paid 
thereon by reason of said contract being an executed one 
so far as the moneys actually paid are concerned ? 

2. Is the plaintiff, being an infant, and having paid 
money on her contract and enjoyed the benefits thereof, 
bound to respond to the defendant for the deterioration 
in the value of the property caused by her use of the 
same, and where the deterioration is more in value than 
the moneys paid in, unable to recover the consideration 
paid: 

3. Is the plaintiff, being an infant, and having received 
the property and used the same bound to respond to the 
defendant for the use of said property by an application 
of the moneys paid in upon the contract, and where the 
rental value is more than the moneys paid in, unable to re- 
cover the moneys paid in upon such contract? 

4. Is the plaintiff in this action, having received the 
wheel in question into her possession and used it and 
deteriorated it in value, obliged to apply the moneys paid 
in upon the contract of purchase towards either the use 
or the deterioration, and if she is not willing to make such 
application, does the law make such application for her? 











CRIMINAL IRRESPONSIBILITY THROUGH 
MORAL DEGENERACY. 





To those students of criminology who are believers in 
the theory of exemption because of moral degeneracy, a 
recent case in Michigan is likely to prove of considerable 
interest. Mrs. Elizabeth Rheiner, of Detroit, not long 
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ago killed her two children and attempted to kill herself 
and a third. Two insanity experts, Dr. David Inglis and 
Dr. Charles W. Hitchcock, made an examination and 
pronounced the woman a degenerate, and irresponsible 
for her actions. It was conceded, however, that at 
the time the crime was committed, she was entirely sane 
and fully aware of the nature of her acts and of their 
wrongtfulness, though it was stated that, owing to her 
mental condition, she more easily gave way to the im- 
pulse to commit crime. In the report of Dr. Inglis it 
was said that her act was the act of a sane woman ren- 
dered hopeless by many years of domestic unhappiness. 
She killed her children for the love of them. “While | 
thus fully affirm her sanity,” Dr. Inglis said, “I wish with 
equal clearness to affirm my judgment that Mrs. Rheiner 
is a degenerate, and, as such, was irresponsible. She 
comes oi a family of brothers and sisters, seven of whom 
had either epilepsy or hydrocephalus. She herself had 
epilepsy for the first five years of her life, and there is 
ground for suspecting that she has had nocturnal epilepsy 
ever since. She has had other nervous disorders. She 
has suffered for years with severe neuralgic pains. All 
these facts prove that Mrs. Rheiner possessed a nervous 
system which was less able to resist abnormal impulses 
than the average individual. In thus regarding 
Mrs. Rheineras irresponsible, onthe ground of degeneracy, 
I clearly recognize that the same pleas can be entered for 
a very large percentage of criminals. I am not attempt- 
ing to shield criminals from justice. I simply affirm that 
justice requires that full recognition should be given to 
the mental defect which makes the degenerate a weakling 
in his moral conduct. Such was Mrs. Rheiner.” In view 
of the report of the insanity experts, Mrs. Rheiner was 
sentenced to confinement in the State asylum at Ionia 
until she recovers her mental powers. 


Criminologists have for a long time contended that the 
theory upon which our penal codes are based was radi- 
cally wrong. We punish the criminal as though each of 
us who do not happen to be in a condition which warrants 
an admission to the insane asylum had like mental powers 
and were equally able to distinguish between right and 
wrong. Criminal law has not taken cognizance of the 
fact that some individuals are properly embraced within 
those classes to which Lombroso gives the names of in- 
stinctive and habitual criminals, the members of which, 
though certainly not insane, at least as the term insanity 
is defined in the McNaughten case, are yet totally 
unable to resist an impulse which’ urges them to the 
commission of acts prohibited by law. Another feature 
of our law may be said to be that, generally speak- 
ing, we wait until the wrong doing has been committed 
before permitting the State to step in, rather than take 
measures to prevent the prevalence of criminality. 

All this, however, is somewhat aside from the subject. 
While we may concede that the criminal laws of the pres- 
ent time are radically wrong, yet it is somewhat difficult 
to say just how they may be remedied. The Michigan 
case seems to us a very dangerous precedent, and one 
which is likely to form the means of escape for many and 
dangerous criminals if generally adopted. The Penal 
Code of New York, Sec. 23, states that “A morbid 
propensity to commit prohibited acts, existing in the 
mind of a person who is not shown to have been incapable 
of knowing the wrongfulness of such acts, forms no de- 
fense to a prosecution therefor.” (See People v. Otto, 
38 Hun. 97; Flanagan v. People, 52 N. Y., 467; People 
v. Carpenter, 102 id., 250; People v. Waltz, 50 How. 
204.) While the very idea of holding responsible any in- 
dividual incapable of appreciating the true nature of his 
acts is, of course, frightful, we see no sufficient reason 
tor departing from the rule as at present laid down. 


SHALL WE HAVE A FERMANENT SALARIED 
BOARD OF REFEREES? 


The question has been raised in a recent number of the 
Albany Law Journal whether it would not be advisable 
to establish a permanent salaried board of referees to re- 
lieve the present congested condition of our courts. As 
a general rule members of the bar seem to be in favor of 
the proposition, though, as is stated by one, the matter ° 
appears to chiefly concern those lawyers who practice in 
the New York and Brooklyn courts. Personally, we are 
inclined to welcome the innovation, not so much because 
we are in favor of this particular reform as because we 
are inclined to second any scheme which will bring about 
the rendering of more speedy justice. With the calen- 
dars so badly choked with cases that it takes on the aver- 
age two or three years to bring a matter to trial, it is quite 
evident that something should be done, and that quick- 
ly. As stated by a recent writer in the columns of this 
magazine, the judges of New York county are probably 
the most leisurely members of any judiciary on the face 
of the earth. We do not believe that it would unduly tax 
their mental powers were courts to open at an earlier 
hour and close at a later one than is the custom at pres- 
ent. The class of cases in which compulsory references 
may be ordered is so small that the provisions of our 
code upon that subject, while furnishing sensible cer- 
tainly fail to give adaquate relief. Would not any at- 
torney be as willing to have the ordinary run of his cases 
submitted to the determination of a brother practitioner 
learned in the law as to have them determirfed by the 
average jury. While a great step in advance was un- 
doubtedly taken when it was provided that those cases 
which involved a long accounting might be sent to 
referees, yet there are numerous other causes which can, 
with equal propriety, be placed before those officials for 
decision. 

Another aspect of the matter would be the elimination 
to a certain extent of the present question of personal 
favoritism in the appointment of referees as shown 
by judges who select their friends, political or otherwise. 
Of course, this factor would largely remain, but it would 
not, we think, become so prominent a part of the system 
as it now is. 

On the whole, we can say that the suggestion is one 
which we believe to be a good one, and we express a hope 
that our contemporary will be able to influence legislation 
in favor of the proposed reform. 














IS 11 LIBELOUS TO CHARGE A MAN WITH 
UNCHASTITY? 


The Appellate Division of the New York Supreme 
Court (Second Department), in the case of Abbe vs. 
Abbe, recently passed upon the question of liability for 
falsely asserting unchastity in a man. In the letter com- 
plained of it was stated by defendant that the plaintiff 
had boasted of intimacy with the wife of the man to whom 
it was addressed. A demurrer to the complaint was sus- 
tained by Justice Garretson, whose decision was reversed 
upon appeal. No written opinion seems to have been ren- 
dered by the Appellate tribunal, the presiding justice 
(Goodrich) merely remarking at the close of the argu- 
ment: ‘Does counsel for the defendant suppose this 
court will hold that the morals of this community are 
such that it is not libellous per se to charge a man with 
unchastity? We will decide this case on the spot.” 

The brief of the defendant’s counsel, Mr. Denslow, of 
Towns & McCrossin, which the court received with ill- 
disguised sentiments, read in part: 

“Not a case exists where an allegation of mere un- 





chastity concerning a man, not coupled with any viola- 
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tion of statute law as to its mode of commission, is libel- 
ous. No requirement of chastity as to men, except they 
are priests, exists in any State on earth by law, nor in any 
code of ethics or religion. All codes of ethics, except 
those of women’s rights, advocates and disciples of 
Fourier and Mary Wollstonecraft, require chastity of 
women, but not of men. * * * If the defendant com- 
‘ mitted any error in writing the letter in question, it was 
an offense against the sense of propriety of the fashion- 
able world, or ‘smart set,’ so called. 

“All aristocracies make unchastity in men a sine qua 
non of good fellowship. All royal families have been full 
of it. There is and has been no Church or voluntary as- 
sociation of men in the world, except the Shakers in 
modern times and the Essenes in the ancient world, 
which pledges its male members to chastity as a condition 
oi admission, or makes unchastity a ground of disfellow- 
ship or expulsion. 


“All public men in America, with one or two excep- 
tions, have practiced it more or less notoriously. The 
people of the United States unhesitatingly elected to the 
Presidency a man whose unchastity was by himself ad- 
mitted. It ispopularly deemed something that uniformly 
accompanies the successful, tactful, powerful, conquering 
classes of men. Hence the mere charge of unchastity per 
se against a man does not bring him into public hatred, 
ridicule, or contempt, but merely classifies him as an aver- 
age man, having a leaning, if anything, toward aristo- 
cratic or fashionable life.” 

The case, as stated by defendant’s counsel, seems to be 
one wholly without precedent. Logically, no doubt, the 
court is right in applying the same rules of morality to 
both sexes, though there can, we think, be little doubt 
that in the everyday conduct of affairs men and women 


are judged by far different standards. As Octave Thanet ‘ 


has put it, “Any one that has reached what are euphe- 
mistically termed the years of discretion must have noted 
how different is the feminine and masculine point of view 
in morals. To look on the two sides of one adjective, hon- 
est; an honest woman is a woman who keeps herself 
pure; an honest man is a man who can be trusted with 
other people’s money and his cwn word. The honest 
woman sometimes tells lies ; the honest man sometimes is 
felse to his wife. Certain virtues have come to be tlic 
necessary furniture uf women’s minds, certain other vir- 
tues have come to belong especially to men.” 

“The tale is as old as the Eden tree—as new as the new- 
cut tooth,” and, as previously stated, with the logic of 
the abstract proposition assumed by the court, we are lit- 
tle disposed to quarrel, though it is questionable whether 
a charge of unchastity would injure a man very much 
nowadays, either socially or financially. It can be readily 
imagined, however, that it would prove somewhat embar- 
rassing for any tribunal to hold otherwise than as decided 
by the Appellate Division, though Judge Garretson seems 
to have had the moral courage to do so. The case appears 
likely to drop into that small class of which the famous 
Blake vs. Wilkins is a type. Any one who has read the 
speech of Charles Phillips at the trial of that action can 
appreciate very readily why suits for breach of promise of 
marriage are not often brought by men. Similarly we 
doubt whether actions of the present charactef will be of 
very frequent occurrence, nor do we believe that juries 
as a general rule will be disposed to render very heavy 
damages. Of course, however, if any actual injury could 
be shown to have logically resulted from the article in 
question, or the allegation of unchastity was but one in 
a series of others, as was the case in Byam vs. Collins 


(111, N. Y., 143) a different face would be placed upon 
the situation. 


TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


Threats to arrest a man for embezzlement unless his 
wife will execute a mortgage are held, in Mack vs. Prang 
(Wis.) 45 L. R. A. 407, sufficient to constitute duress 
which will avoid a mortgage made by her, if the threats 
were sufficient to control her will; and the case also holds 
that the defense of duress in case of negotiable paper is 
cut off by transfer to a bona fide holder. 





The Auditor of the War Department has issued a cir- 
cular in which he says: “Hereafter claims filed in this 
office must state specifically, in writing, wherein the Gov- 
ernment is indebted to the claimant. If for back pay, 
state the time, giving dates; if for bounty, under what 
particular act; if for clothing, under what service; if for 
travel pay, between what points. We will not file any 
more ‘dragnet’ claims. Claimants, both principal and 
heirs, who have rights, will be fully protected by this of- 
fice. During the past few years more time of the clerks 
has been spent on imaginary claims than on real ones, and 
it is to the end of obtaining more speedy settlement of 
legitimate claims that this rule will be enforced.” ; 

The New York Supreme Court, First Department, Spe- 
cial Term, Part 1, on November 18, in a proceeding for 
the settlement of an assignee’s account, held that a refer- 
ence was inevitable in such cases. Application had been 
made to have the account stated and settled by the court 
without the appointment of a referee, to avoid the expense 
of a reference, because the balance to be distributed was 
so small. 

Judge Scott observed: “The court might ordinarily be 
disposed to grant the application, especially since the ob- 
jections to the account are of little or no legal force, being 
indefinite and lacking specification. But sub-division 23, 
of rule 6, of the Appellate Division, is : “The assignee must 
file an account in all cases, which shall be referred for ex- 
amination,’ and the assignee is not precluded from further 
action by the objections already filed, because under sub- 
division 27 of the same rule, objections to the account 
may be presented to the referee in writing, or be brought 
out on a cross-examination, and in the latter case they 
must be entered specifically in the minutes.’ As many 
other creditors have appeared in the proceeding it is not 
improbable that one of them may exercise the right of ob- 
jection conferred by the last cited rule, and in the absence 
of their consent to the settlement of the account, the court 
cannot safely and properly assume that they will not ob- 
ject to items thereof. For these reasons, and because 
even if the objections to the account were made as specific 
as the cases require, the hearing thereof would, in view of 
the many matters of fact involved in the recitals in the 
schedules of the account, develop into a trial of many is- 
sues of fact; the matter must be sent to a referee, whose 
duty will be to proceed promptly to take and state the 
account, and for that purpose to require all objections 
thereto to be minute and specific.” 








In La Marche vs. New York Life Insurance Company 
(58 Pac. Rep., 1053) the Supreme Court of California 
held: 

(1) Where insured, a foreigner, imperfectly acquainted 
with the English language, and unacquainted with the 
terminology of insurance, signed a blank application for 
insurance, and delivered it to an agent of the company on 
the latter’s agreement to fill it in in accordance with an 
oral agreement with him; the agent acted for the com- 
pany, and fraud on his part in filling in the application will 
be attributed to the company. 

(2) Though the blank application contained a provision 





) that the company should not be affected by statements or 
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promises of the agent unless embodied in the application, 
and the agent filled the application in so as to call for a 
policy different from that called for by the oral agree- 
ment, the insured may rescind the contract and recover 
the premium paid at the time he signed the application. 

The opinion of Commissioner Britt, which the Court 
affirmed, per curiam, was in part as follows: 

“1. Defendant contends that by signing the blank ap- 
plication and delivering it to Eaton plaintiff made Eaton 
his agent to complete the same, and thus assented to the 
terms which Eaton saw fit to insert. We do not under- 
stand this to be the law in cases such as the present. The 
blank form was such as could be intelligently filled only 
by one possessing some skill in the technology of life in- 
surance. For example, it required an answer to the ques- 
tion whether the insured desired ‘an accumulation policy, 
with guaranteed cash values, as set forth in the policy 
form of the company.’ Plaintiff neither knew nor as- 
sumed to know the meaning of these terms. Presump- 
tively Eaten possessed the requisite knowledge, and there 
is no doubt that the preparing of the application was 
within the scope of his authority as agent for the com- 
pany. Insurance Co. v. Chamberlain, 132 U. S. 304, 311, 
10 Sup. Ct. 87; Insurance Co. v. Olmstead, 21 Mich. 
246; Donnelly v. Insurance Co., 70 Lowa, 693, 28 N. W. 
607. His act in filling the instrument over the signature 
of plaintiff was, therefore, the act of the company, and 
fraud by him in the performance of that act, to the in- 
jury of plaintiff, must be treated as the fraud of the com- 
pany. This conclusion, which, as will appear, is vir- 
tually decisive of the case, is fully supported by the deci- 
sions on the subject. Wheaton v. Insurance Co., 76 Cal. 
415, 18 Pac. 758; Hingston v. Insurance Co., 42 Iowa, 


46; Fitchner v. Association, 103 lowa, 276, 279, 72 N. W.. 


530; Swan v. Insurance Co., 96 Pa. St. 37; Dowling v. 
Insurance Co., 168 Pa. St. 234, 31 Atl. 1087; Rowley v. 
Insurance Co., 36 N. Y. 550; O’Brien v. Society, 117 N. 
Y. 310, 22 N. E. 954; Insurance Co. v. Eshelman, 30 
Ohio St. 647; Insurance Co. v. Williams, 39 Ohio St. 
584; Kausal v. Association, 31 Minn. 17, 16 N. W. 430; 
Bowlus v. Insurance Co., 133 Ind. 106, 32 N. E- 3109. 

“2. The provision of the application that the company 
should not be affected by statements or promises made 
by or to the agent unless the same were reduced to writ- 
ing, and presented in the application, can be of no avail 
to defendant on the facts which the evidence for plaintiff 
tended to show. For present purposes it is sufficient to 
say of such provision that plaintiff had no knowledge of 
it, and did not assent to it. Although such knowledge 
might be imputed to him if his signature to the applica- 
tion had been honestly obtained, yet, since the instrument 
as completed by the agent was fraudulent as to plaintiff, 
it must follow that defendant can derive no advantage 
from any stipulation thus fraudulently procured. McKay 
v. Insurance Co. (Cal.), 56 Pac. 1112, and cases cited; 
Insurance Co. v. Woodworth, 83 Pa. St. 223; 1 Joyce Ins. 
||508, 509. ay. 





An agreement between bidders for public work to pool 
their interests, procure the contract at the highest price 
possible, and divide the profits, while falsely representing 
themselves as rival bidders, is held, in Hoffman v. Mc- 
Mullen (C. C. App. oth C.) 45 L. R. A. 410, to be void 
so that no accounting of the profits can be compelled. 





“The omission of assets from an assignment for the 
benefit of creditors,” says Judge Beach at Special Term, 
Part IV., of the New York Supreme Court on November 
9; “will avoid such assignment as fraudulent.” The deci- 
sion was as follows: “The omission of assets is proven 
beyond question. It has frequently been decided that 





such a fact indicates a fraudulent intent, which will avoid 
the instrument. Coursey v. Morton, 132 N. Y., 556. 
A distinction doubtless exists between fraud in and fraud 
upon an assignment. That distinction affords no sup- 
port to the instrument under consideration. The prop- 
erty here was not mentioned either in assignment or 
schedules. It was said by the learned court in 110 N. Y. 
195, ‘when there is fraud upon an honest assignment 
*« * * by a subsequent withholding of property from 
the assignee, or in the schedules required by law to be 
made, the remedy is with the assignee, who may avoid 
the fraudulent acts and secure all the property of the 
assignor for administration under the assigninent. Frauds 
upon the assignment, either by the assignor or assignee, 
do not necessarily avoid the assignment, but they may be 
considered in determining whether there was any fraud 
in the assignment, and frequently furnish very convinc- 
ing and sometimes conclusive evidence upon that point.’ 
In the case at bar the. assignment was not honest, be- 
cause assets were omitted, and that act was subsequently 
made more significant by their omission from the sched- 
ules which were verified by the assignor.” 





The following are some recent decisions upon points 
of “railroad law”: 

The liability of a sleeping car company for the theft 
of a valise from a sleeping car is denied in Pullman’s Pal- 
ace Car Co. v. Hall (Ga.) 44 L. R. A. 790, where it did 
not appear that the persons in charge of the car were 
negligent, but the conductor and porter were guarding 
the open door in front, while the other door was locked, 
as the train was running slowly across another railroad, 
at the time that a thief caught on to the car from the out- 
side and took the valise out through a window. 

Standing on a platform of a cable car, with one’s back 
against the dashboard, is held, in North Chicago St. R. 
Co. v. Baur (Ill.) 45 L. R. A. 108, insufficient to consti- 
tute negligence on the part of the passenger, when he has 
gone out of the car as it approached his destination, and 
is thrown off by a sudden jerk of the car. 

A rule of a railroad company that a baggage master 
shall not receive baggage into the baggage room until a 
ticket shall have been procured, is held, in Coffee v. 
Louisville & N. R. Co. (Miss.) 45 L. R. A. 112, to be an 
imposition on the public, unreasonable and void. 

A rule for closing a railroad waiting room after the 
departure of a train until thirty minutes before the de- 
parture of the next train is held, in Phillips v. Southern 
R. Co. (N. C.) 45 L. R. A. 163, to be a reasonable one as 
applied to a person who has come to the station at 9 P. M. 
to wait for a train at 1:30 A. M., and is driven out of the 
room, although the night is cold, to wait several hours 
until the regular time of reopening of the room. But it 
is said that the rule might not be reasonable in case of 
through passengers or delayed trains. 

The failure of a railroad company to furnish a con~ 
ductor on a local train with one passenger car, which runs 
on a schedule so arranged as to enable people on the 
route to visit a city for several hours and return at a rea- 
sonable hour on the night of the same day, is held, in 
Means v. Carolina Cent. R. (N. C.) 45 L. R. A. 164, to be 
negligence, when the train ordinarily carries a good many 
passengers. 





In Weir v. Girvin, the English Court of Appeal on 
November 14 held that under a charter party for a fixed 
amount of tonnage, where a portion of the freight loaded 
has been burned before the time of payment, the advance 
freight cannot be charged thereon. 

The action was for freight in advance. By the charter 
party the charterers had to load the ship down to her 
marks, or, under a certain clause in the margin, to pay 
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freight on a conventional figure of 4,350 tons. The load- 
ing was short 282 tons, and the conventional number 
‘plied. There were shipped 1,478 tons, and before the 
time for the payment of the advance freight (three days 
after sailing from the final port of loading) this freight 
was burned. This tonnage was not restored, but the 
whole fixed tonnage of 4,350 tons was sued upon tor the 
two-thirds advance freight. The court below ruled that 
the 1,478 tons must be struck off, and gave judgment for 
the advance freight of 2,872 tons. 

The following was the opinion of A. L. Smith, L. J.: 
“It seems to me that 1 Q. B. 773, 1894, is a decision that 
is important here. In that case a fire occurred on the 
ship and destroyed a portion of the cargo on board be- 
fore the ship sailed, and it was held that the charterers 
could not be called upon to load further cargo to take 
the place of that burnt, nor were they liable to pay freight 
in respect of such part of the cargo. The shipowners 
could have filled up the space so left vacant with other 
cargo, provided that in so doing they did not delay the 
voyage. Here 1,478 tons were put out of question alto- 
gether when the advance freight became payable. The 
1,478 tons were eliminated from the adventure. Then 
came the question, Upon which was the advance freight 
to be paid? Itsaid that it should be paid upon the 1,478 
tons burnt. But why? That part of the cargo was taken 
out of the adventure. The Lord Chief Justice held that 
in the circumstances of the case the conventional amount 
of 4,350 tons was reduced by the 1,478 tons burnt, which 
left 2,872 tons as the freight-earning part of the cargo, 
and two-thirds of the freight payable as advance freight 
would be calculated on that basis. In that view I agree.” 

Collins and Vaughn Williams, L. J. J., delivered like 
judgments. 





In Post v. Hartford St. Ry. Co. (44 Atl. Rep. 547), the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut laid down the rule that 
the fact that in a personal injury case plaintiff concealed a 
subsequent similar injury, and recovered from both, is no 
defense to an action against another defendant for the 
second injury, as having already been recompensed for, 
since the party first sued could recover the sum paid. 

Upon this point Torrance, J., observed as follows: 
“The last point to be considered is the claim made in 
relation to the conduct of the plaintiff in this case in her 


‘ suit against the city of Hartford. In February, 1895, 


Mrs. Post was injured by a fall upon a sidewalk in that 
city, and to recover damages for that injury she sued the 
city. That suit was tried in May, 1897. Upon that 
trial both the city and the court were ignorant of the 
fact that Mrs. Post had been injured by the street-car 
accident in January, 1897, and in that trial Mrs. Post and 
her witnesses made no reference to that accident. The 
defendant claims that upon the record in the present case 
it fairly appears: (1) That, for the purpose of enhancing 
the damages she might recover in her suit against the 
city, Mrs. Post in that suit intentionally concealed the 
fact of her injury in January, 1897, and its results; (2) 
that in that suit she and her witnesses attributed all her 
disabilities and pain and suffering, including ‘the aggra- 
vated consequences which flowed from the accident of 
January, 1897,’ solely to her fall upon the sidewalk, and 
thereby caused the court to include in its judgment dam- 
ages for such ‘aggravated consequences.’ For the pur- 
pose of the argument, merely, it may be conceded that 
these claims are supported by the record. Upon the 
facts thus conceded the defendant, in substance, claims: 
(1) That, the plaintiff having been once paid by the city 
of Hartford for the injuries here sued for, she is not en- 
titled to recover them again from this defendant ; (2) that, 
having practiced a deceit upon the court and city in the 





former suit, it is against public policy to allow her to re- 
cover in this suit. The first of these claims proceeds upon 
the assumption that the plaintiff has been already paid 
by the city for the injuries caused by the street-car acci- 
dent, and the fact thus assumed is, legally speaking, not 
true. It is, indeed, true, upon the conceded facts, that 
the plaintiff has received from the city money for the in- 
juries caused by the street-car accident, but upon these 
facts it is equally true that it was wrongfully received by 
her by means of her fraudulent conduct, and could not, 
except by the sufferance of the city, be legally retained 
by her as against the city. This the defendant, in its 
brief, concedes, saying that the conduct of the plaintiff 
‘was such a fraud and imposition that upon proper pro- 
ceedings to vacate the judgment it would have been va- 
cated, and set aside, and the money paid be recovered 
back.’ If this be so, if the plaintiff holds this money 
wrongfully at the mere sufferance of the city, it is difficult 
to see how it can be regarded as a payment made by or 
on behalf of the defendant, so as to discharge, it from the 
duty of paying for the consequences of its own negli- 
gence. The mere fact, if it be one, that the city has taken 
no steps to right the wrong which it is claimed was done 
to it by the plaintiff, or that it will or may not ever do so, 
is of no consequence here. The failure of the city to take 
any such steps cannot, under the circumstances, so inure 
to the benefit of the defendant as to make the payment 
of which the defendant can avail itself in the present case. 
Nor is the second claim a tenable one. If A, in his suit 
against B., commits perjury, and thereby gains an unjust 
advantage over B., we know of no rule founded upon 
public policy which forbids the courts to aid A. in re- 
covering in a subsequent suit a just claim which he may 
have against C. No authority has been cited in support 
of this claim, nor are we aware that any such authority 
exists. Upon the facts found in the present case the 
plaintiff has a good claim for damages against the de- 
fendant, and it has not in any way been waived, dis- 
charged, nor satisfied, and no reason why the courts 
should refuse to aid her in recovering it appears upon the 
present record.” 








TRIAL BY JUDGE AND JURY. 





By Judge Henry C. Caldwell, of the United States Cir- 
Cuit Court. 


(Being an address delivered before the Missouri State 
Bar Association at St. Louis.) 


There are some subjects which never grow old and 
never lose their interest. This is especially true of the 
vital institutions of the State. Unless they receive con- 
stant and unremitting attention they are in danger of 
impairment, and, moreover, will not receive such amend- 
ment or improvement as experience or altered conditions 
may dictate. Reduced to its last analysis, the intelligent 
and impartial administration of justice is all there is of a 
free government. It is the public justice that holds the 
community together. It is to the courts that all must 
look for the protection of their liberty, person, property 
and reputation. 

The judicial department is not commonly regarded as 
the popular department of the Government, but it is in 
fact the people’s department—the department in the ad- 
ministration of which the people have a greater concern 
than in any other. It is the only department which comes 
home to them, and deals with them in all the relations of 
life, from their birth to their death, and with their heirs 
and estates after their death; and it is the only depart- 
ment in the direct administration of which they have a 
constitutional right to participate. No apology, there- 
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fore, is offered for the subject of this paper, “Trial by 
Judge and Jury.” While some aspects of the subject are 
trite, there are others of surpassing interest which are 
neither trite nor settled. By the term “trial by judge 
and jury,” is implied a trial which takes place before a 
judge and jury—a trial in which the judge is commonly— 
though not in all cases—the exglusive judge of the law, 
and the jury the exclusive judge of the facts, and in some 
cases of the law also, and it comprehends, besides, the 
right of the citizen to have that kind of a trial. 

It has been remarked that the judges—particularly 
the Federal judges—who have recently addressed bar 
associations have very generally made the defense and 
commendation of judges their theme. There has been a 
conspicuous absence of any commendation of the jury. 
A paper on a somewhat different line will break the 
monotony if it has no other merit. 


From an old law book on the British Constitution, 
printed more than two hundred years ago, this extract is 
made : 

“By the laws of King Ethelred, it is apparent that 
juries were in use many years before the Conquest; and 
they are, as it were, incorporated with our constitution, 
being the most valuable part of it; for without them no 
man’s life can be impeached (unless by Parliament), and 
no one’s liberty or property ought to be taken from him.” 

The italics are in the book. In the judgment of Eng- 
lishmen the right of trial by jury continues to this day to 
be the most valuable right secured to them by their Con- 
stitution. All Englishmen acquainted with the history of 
their country know that it is not to the opinions of the 
judges, but to the verdicts of the juries, who courageous- 
ly and firmly stood out against the judges, that they owe 
their most precious rights and liberties. The right of the 
people to assemble for lawful purposes, and the right to 
address them when they are assembled, the right of free 
speech and the freedom of the press, and the right of peti- 
tion for the redress of grievances were secured to the 
English people by English juries over the vehement pro- 
tests of the judges. 

Peremptory charges, browbeating, censures, fines and 
imprisonment were the weapons used by the judges to 
coerce juries to render verdicts conformable to their 
views ; but, happily for England, and for America, too, 
the love of liberty, courage and endurance of English 
juries finally triumphed over despotic power and its ser- 
vile judges. 

In view of the actual experience of the English peo- 
ple with judges and juries, it is not surprising that her 
greatest statesmen and lawyers have expressed their 
preference for trial by jury in the strongest terms. Let 
the brief utterances of two or three of them be quoted. 
Lord Commissioner Maynard declared: “Trial by jury is 
the subject's birthright and inheritance as his lands are; 
and without which he is not sure to keep them or any- 
thing else. This way of trial is his fence and protection 
against all frauds and surprises, and against all storms of 
power.” And that great constitutional lawyer, Lord 
Camden, said: “Trial by jury is indeed the foundation 
of our free Constitution; take that away, and the whole 
fabric will soon moulder into dust.” Lord Erskine took 
for his motto, which he had inscribed on his family shield 
and crest, “Trial by Jury.” * * * 


Passing from England to our own country, we find 


that the King’s judges in the colonies were as hostile to. 


the rights and liberties of the people as their brethren in 
England. But a part, and the best part, of the inherit- 
ance of the colonies was the right of trial by jury, and, 
fortunately, colonial juries were imbued with the love of 
liberty and splendid courage and independence that 
characterized English juries. 





It is an interesting historical fact that despotic power 
and official oppression received its first check in the colo- 
nies at the hands of a New York jury. The blow was a 
staggering one. It was the entering wedge to 
freedom, which later was driven home. William 
Crosby was the Governor of New York in 1734. 
In the administration of his office he was unscrupulous, 
avaricious and arbitrary. The New York Weekly Jour- 
nal, a paper established to defend the cause of liberty 
against arbitrary power, exposed his official corruption 
and oppression. For this its publisher, John Peter Zenger 
—‘‘may his tribe increase’”—was thrown into prison and 
a criminal information filed against him by the Attorney- 
General for libelling the Governor and other colonial offi- 
cers. History tells us the case excited intense interest 
not in New York only, but in other colonies, for it in- 
volved the vital issue of the liberty of speech and of the 
press, without which the people of the colonies could not 
hope to be free. - The case was brought on for trial before 
Chief Justice De Lancy, whose first act was to disbar 
Zenger’s counsel for questioning the validity of the 
judge’s commission. Zenger’s friends then sent to Phila- 
delphia for Andrew Hamilton, one of the foremost law- 
yers of his time, who came on to New York to defend 
him. Zenger entered a plea of not guilty, admitted the 
publication of the alleged libel, and justified it by assert- 
ing its truth. A jury was impanelled to try the case. The 
Chief Justice refused to permit the defendant to prove the 
truth of the publication, and charged the jury that it was 
libellous, and that it was their duty to return a verdict of 
guilty. The jury retired and soon returned with a verdict 
of “not guilty.” The verdict electrified the country: 
Gouverneur Morris, one of the ablest and most sagacious 
statesmen of the revolutionary period, dated American 
liberty not from the Stamp Act of 1765, nor yet from the 
“Boston Tea Party,” but from the verdict of the jury in 
Zenger’s case. * * * 


When the framers of the Declaration of Independence 
came to make a formal statement of the grievances of the 
colonists against King George, one of the chief counts 
in the indictment was “for depriving them in many cases 
of the benefit of a trial by jury.” While trial by jury was 
an undoubted heritage of the people of this country, they 
were unwilling that such a supreme and vital right should | 
rest on the unwritten or common law. They were stern 
and inflexible in their demand that the right should be 
anchored in the Constitution in terms so explicit and 
peremptory as to make any evasion or denial of it im- 
possible, except by overthrowing the Constitution itself. 
When the several provisions of the Constitution are read 
in connection, we are amazed at their fullness and com- 
pleteness. No more resolute and inexorable purpose to 
accomplish a particular end ever found expression on 
paper. * * © 

These mandatory provisions of the Constitution are 
not obsolete, and are not to be evaded or nullified by 
mustering against them a little horde of equity maxims 
and obsolete precedents, which had their origin in a 
monarchial government having no written Constitution. 
No reasoning and no precedents can avail to deprive the 
citizen accused of crime of his right to a jury trial guar- 
anteed to him by the provisions of the Constitution, “ex- 
cept in cases arising in the Jand or naval forces, or in 
the militia, when in actual service in time of war, or of 
public danger.” These exceptions serve to emphasize the 
right and to demonstrate that it is absolute and unquali- 
fied, both in criminal and civil suits, save in the excepted 
cases. The constitutional guarantees are not to Be swept 
aside by an equitable invention, which turns crime into 
contempt and confers on a judge the power to frame an 
extended criminal code of his own, making innocent acts 
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crimes punishable by fine or imprisonment without limit, 
at his discretion. ; 

No extended discussion of what has been appropriate- 
ly termed government by injunction, or judicial govern- 
ment, can be indulged in this paper. The fact, however, 
that it is a device by which the citizen is deprived of the 
right of trial by jury calls for a few brief observations. 

The modern writ of injunction is used for purposes 
which bear no more resemblance to the uses of the an- 
cient writ of that name than the Milky Way bears to the 
sun. Formerly it was used to conserve the property in 
dispute between private litigants, but in modern times it 
has taken the place of the police powers of the State and 
nation. It enforces and restrains with equal facility the 
criminal laws of the State and nation. With it the judge 
not only restrains and punishes the commission of crimes 
defined by statute, but he proceeds to frame a criminal 


-code of his own, as extended as he sees proper, by which 


various acts, innocent in law and morals, are made crimi- 
nal—such as standing, walking or marching on the pub- 
lic highway, or talking, speaking or preaching and other 
like acts. In proceedings for contempt for an alleged 
violation of the injunction, the judge is the law maker, 
the injured party, the prosecutor, the judge and the jury. 
it is not surprising that, uniting in himself all these char- 
acters, he is commonly able to obtain a conviction. While 
the penalty which the judge can inflict by direct sentence 
for a violation of his code is fine or imprisonment, limit- 
ed only by his discretion, capital punishment may be in- 
flicted by indirection. All that seems to be necessary to 
this end is to issue a writ to the marshal or sheriff com- 
manding him to prevent a violation of the judge’s code, 
and then the men with the injunction nooses around their 
necks may be quickly dispatched if they attempt to march 
across this injunction dead-line. It is said the judge does 
not punish for a violation of the statutory offense, but 
only for a violation of his order prohibiting the commis- 
sion of the statutory offense. Such reasoning as this is 
what Carlyle calls “logical cobwebbery.”” The web is not 
strong enough to deprive the smallest insect of its liberty, 
much less an American citizen. There are but two con- 
stitutional modes of trying citizens for offenses; one by 
military courts “in cases arising in the land or naval forces 
or in the militia when in actual service in time of war, or 
public danger.” and the other trial by jury. * * * 

It attacks and nullifies State laws upon pure ques- 
tions of fact, which it refuses to submit to a jury. The 
validity of State statutes regulating the rates of trans- 
portation turn on the question whether the prescribed 
rates are reasonable. This is purely a question of fact; 
which ought to be determined by a jury in all cases. But 
when the statute confers on an officer or board the power 
to fix the rates, the question of the reasonableness of the 
rates so fixed is never submitted to a jury, but through 
the instrumentality of a writ of injunction against the 
State officer or board who fixed the rates, a judge takes 
jurisdiction of the facts as well as the law of the case, 
and proceeds to decide this pure question of fact.- The 
legislature of a neighboring State, perceiving the futility 
of trying to regulate rates through any officer or board of 
the State, who could be reached by a writ of injunction, 
hit upon the expedient of fixing the passenger rates by 


statute, and giving to persons who were charged more . 


than the prescribed rates a right of action at law to re- 
cover a penalty from the common carrier. A common 
carrier charged more than the prescribed rates, and the 
passenger brought suit for the penalty, and the jury 
found the rate prescribed by the legislature was reason- 
able. The case was taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States (St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. Co. v. Gill. 
156 U. S., 649, 666), and what was there said is full of 


‘this threat of revolution, the Iron Duke said: 





significance. After referring to the fact that where the 


rates were prescribed by an officer’or board, the officer © 


or board could be enjoined from enforcing them, the 
court said: “But there are other cases, and the present 
is one, where the legislature choose to act directly on 
the subject by themselves establishing a tariff of rates 
and prescribing penalties. In such cases there is no op- 
portunity to resort to a compendious remedy, such as a 
proceeding in equity, because there is no public function- 
ary or commission which can be made to respond ;” in 
other words, which can be enjoined, and hence no way of 
escaping a jury trial. A similar statute in another State 
was also upheld through the verdict of a jury. Chicago 
Railway Co. v. Wellman, 143 U. S., 339. The Arkansas 
and Michigan cases will probably be the last of their 
kind, When another case arises under a similar statute a 
way will doubtless be found to apply the “compendious” 
remedy spoken of by Mr. Justice Shiras in the Gill case. 
All that is necessary to accomplish this result is for this 
equitable octopus to put forth an additional sucker and 
draw the case within its folds. * * * 

Criticising the “encroaching jurisdiction” of the 
judges in England, by which it was said juries would “be- 
come a dead letter in the Constitution,” Mr. Burke said: 
“After the Star Chamber was abolished in the roth of 
Charles I., its authority indeed ceased, but its maxims 
subsisted and survived it. The spirit of the Star Chamber 
has transmigrated and lives again,” Let us indulge the 
hope that the transmigration has not been to this coun- 
try, and that its spirit may never obtain a foothold here. 

Jury and injunction are terms which cancel each other. 

In proportion as the injunction is expanded, the right 
of trial by jury is restricted. And this result is not a 
mere incident to the use of the writ; in many cases its 
real purpose is to deprive a party of the right of trial by 
jury. 

Armed with this powerful writ, which has no defined 
boundaries or limitations, and which may be used at dis- 
cretion, the power of the Federal Chancellor may be fair- 
ly charterized as imperial. 

But no apprehension need be felt that permanent 
harm will come to the republic from the exercise of im- 
perial powers by the judiciary. This is a government “of 
the people, by the people, for the people,” and this whole 
subject is in their hands. The courts of the United 
States—except the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the few cases enumerated in the Constitution—can 
exercise no jurisdiction whatever, except in pursuance of 
an act of Congress conferring it. They are the creatures 
of the people, who, through their representatives in Con- 
gress, may confer upon them just such jurisdiction—up 
to the constitutional limit of the grant of judicial power— 
as they see proper, and may withdraw all or any part of 
that jurisdiction at their pleasure. 


The people are always singularly patient of abuses in 
the administration of the law. This is due to their confi- 
dence and respect for the judicial office. But when that 
confidence is shaken by abuses, open and obvious to their 
comprehension, they will put an end to them by the 
exercise of their own true imperial, sovereign power. The 
Duke of Wellington was waited upon by a delegation of 
citizens, and told that there was danger of revolution un- 
less a certain public grievance was corrected ; replying to 
“There 
will never be a revolution in England except through an 
act of Parliament.” 


Happily for this republic, its constitution of govern- 
ment is such that the only revolution essential to correct 
abuses and preserve the liberties of the people is an act of 
Congress. 
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We pass from the right of trial by jury to its utility 
and value. Its immense superiority to any other mode of 
trial in criminal cases is indisputable. The criminal law is 
crude and arbitrary. The discrimination essential to dis- 
tinguish between crimes dangerous to society and those 
not so cannot always be formulated into a written rule. 
Human intelligence and foresight are not equal to the 
task of conceiving, and the English language is not ade- 
quate to express the nice distinctions and varying quali- 
ties in human actions. They depend upon the environ- 
ments, age, temperament, education, motives and many 
others things, which can be applied to the particular case 
by a jury only. The law takes no note of moral justifica- 
tion, but only legal. It remains so for two reasons; one 
is the difficulty already mentioned of defining with pre- 
cision the cases for the application of the principle of 
moral justification or retributive justice, and the other is 
the knowledge that the jury, owing to their peculiar con- 
stitution and representative character, have power to and 
will supply this defect. A jury will convict the assassin, 
but not the girl who kills her seducer; they will convict 
the man who murders for money, but not the man who 
kills the invader of his home; and when a hundred good 
men, overcome with virtuous indignation by the atrocious 
crime of some savage brute, do execution upon him with- 
out the forms of the law, the jury will not hang the hun- 
dred good men for accelerating the outlaw’s punishment. 
Cases arise in which to inflict the penalty of the law 
would be more dangerous to social order than to over- 
look the offense. Immunity to murderers generally would 
soon dissolve the bonds of society, but juries instinctively 
feel that the social bond is not weakened, but rather 
strengthened, by the death of a seducer at the hands of 
his victim. The seducer knows that punishment from 


such a source cannot be delayed or evaded by the quibbles 


and technicalities of the law. In such cases the verdict 
represents the sense of justice of the people, and “the im- 
mense justice of the people is almost as impersonal as 
the justice of God.” Representing as it does the immense 
justice of the people, the jury cannot be replaced by an 
individuality. Uninfluenced by circumstances of moral 
justification or retributive justice, and heeding nothing 
but the text of the law, the judge would be constrained 
to visit with the same penalty the assassin and the girl 
who slays her seducer ; the man who murdered for money 
and the man who killed the invader of his home; the 
savage brute who slew the victim of his lust and the 
hundred good citizens who retired him from circulation. 

The judge would have to do this, for he does not 
represent and cannot appeal to the immense justice of 
the people to justify him for departing from the text of 
the law. He could not avail himself of that elastic and 
equitable principle which juries can apply to the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, and without which no written 
criminal code could long survive. 

By constitutional provision in most, if not all, of the 
States the jury is made the judge of the law as well as 
the facts in libel cases, and in some of the States they 
are the judges of the law in all criminal cases. Such is 
the law in the State of Pennsylvania. In Cane v. Com- 
monwealth, 89 Pa. St., 522, decided in 1879, Chief Jus- 
tice Sharswood, in delivering the opinion of the court, 
said: “The power of the jury to judge of the law in a 
criminal case is one of the most valuable securities guar- 
anteed by the Bill of Rights. Judges may still be partial 
and oppressive, as well from political as personal preju- 
dice, and when a jury is satisfied of such prejudice, it is 
not only their right, but their duty to interpose the shield 
of their protection to the accused. It is as important in 
a republican as any other form of government, and, to 
use the language of the Constitution of 1776, ‘in all prose- 





cutions for criminal offenses’ a man should have a right 
‘to a speedy trial by an impartial jury of the country, 
without the unanimous consent of which jury he cannot 
be guilty.’ Here is a solemn judicial determination that 
judges may be “partial and oppressive, as well from 
political as from personal prejudice, and when a jury are 
satisfied of such prejudice it is not only their right, but 
their duty to interpose the shield of their protection to 
the accused.” It will be observed that in that State the 
jury sits in judgment on the judge as well as the prisoner, 
and no complaint is made that criminal justice is not as 
well administered in that State as in any other. The 
Pennsylvania rule prevailed in some of the United States 
Courts at one time. Mr. Justice Baldwin, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, presided at the trial of Wilson 
(Baldwin, 79) for a capital offense, and said to the jury: 
“We have thus stated to you the law of this case under 
the solemn duties and obligations imposed upon us, under 
the clear conviction that in doing so we have presented 
to you the true test by which you will apply the evidence 
to the case; but you will distinctly understand that you 
are the judges both of the law and fact in a criminal 
case, and are not bound by the opinion of the court; you 
may judge for yourselves, and if you should feel it your 
duty to differ from us, you must find your verdict accord- 
ingly. * * * If you are prepared to say that thé law 
is different from what you have heard from us, you are 
in the exercise of a constitutional right to do so.” 

The Constitution confers upon the Supreme Court of 
the United States original jurisdiction in certain enume- 
rated cases, and a provision of the Judiciary Act of 1789, 
now Section 689 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, provided that “the trial of issues of fact in the 
Supreme Court in all actions at law against citizens of 
the United States shall be by jury.” The first jury trial 
in that august tribunal was the case of the State of 
Georgia v. Brailsford (1 Dallas, 1), which took place just 
one hundred and five years ago. The Chief Justice and 
all the Justices were on the bench, and Chief Justice Jay, 
as the organ of the court in charging the jury, said: 


“It may not be amiss here, gentlemen, to remind you of 
the good old rule, that on questions of factit isthe province of 
the jury, on questions of law, it is the province of the court to 
decide. But it must be observed that by the same law which rec- 
ognizes this reasonable distribution of jurisdiction, you have, 
nevertheless, the right to take upon yourselves to judge of both, 
and to determine the law as well as the fact in controversy. 
On this, and on every other occasion, however, we have no 
doubt you will pay that respect which is due to the opinion of 
the court; for, as on-the one hand it is presumed that juries are 
the best judges of facts, it is, on the other hand, presumable 
that tthe courts are the best judges of law. But still both ob- 
jects are lawfully within your power of decision.” 


[It is sometimes asserted that juries are responsible 
for the miscarriage of justice which occasionally takes 
place in criminal cases. As a rule, the responsibility for 
such miscarriage will be found on the bench and not in 
the jury box. Observation teaches us, and the law re- 
ports prove, that ten guilty men escape through the er- 
rors and mistakes and technical quibbles of the courts 
for one who escapes through an error of the jury. One 
of England’s best and ablest judges, Lord Chief Justice 
Denman, said : 


“It is a grateful task to bear testimony to the excellent con- 
duct of juries at Old Bailey sessions. I don’t remember a single 
conviction that appeared to be unjust. Some acquittals have 
etartled me; but often very good reasons, which have not oc- 
curred to me at the trial, have been suggested afterward, and I 
have often thought that their mistakes might be traced to their 
feeling too much deference for certain vulgar scraps of judicial 
phraseology which have come to be considered as principles of 
law.”’ 

Who is responsible for these “vulgar scraps of judicial 
phraseology” that do sometimes mislead and frighten a 


jury into an erroneous verdict? 


The superiority of the jury as judges of facts is as 
marked in civil as it is in criminal cases. 
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This superiority results, in a great part, from the in- 
herent differences between fixed and casual tribunals. A 
fixed tribunal is one where the office is permanent, and 
where the person or persons who exercise its functions 
do so for long terms or periods, and each officer, in turn, 
is guided by the precedents established by his prede- 
cessors. A casual tribunal is one summoned from the 
body of the people for the occasion only, or for a very 
brief term of service, and who consequently bring to the 
discharge of their duties a freshness and earnestness un- 
known to fixed tribunals, and who decide the controversy 
submitted to them upon its merits, unembarrassed by 
precedents. The judge represents the fixed, and the jury 
the casual tribunal. A jury trial is impersonal; it gives 
expression to the sense of justice of the people, which is 
the nearest approach to absolute justice attainable in 
earthly tribunals. The twelve men summoned from the 
body of the people represent in their several persons dif- 
ferent pursuits and occupations in life. Their prejudices, 
‘if they have any, resulting from their varied pursuits and 
environments, counteract each other; but the single 
judge, having no counterpoise, his bias and prejudice 
find full and unrestrained expression in his judgments. 
He is, besides, constantly struggling to force his decision 
into the groove of precedent, and to that end keeps on 
pursuing precedent and analogies, and refining and re- 
fining, until he grows “wild with logic and metaphysics,” 
and loses sight of the facts and merits of the case in 
hand. Juries performing casual service only can never 
acquire the bad habit of fixed tribunals of deciding me- 
chanically upon some supposed precedent. Moreover, 
the consequences of an erroneous verdict by a jury are 
immeasurably less than an erroneous verdict by the 
judge ; for one jury is not bound by the error of a former 
jury, but the law of precedent will compel the judge to 
adhere to his error, for it is a rule of fixed tribunals that 
consistency in error is to be preferred to a right decision. 


Lord Brougham, who possessed that noble charac- 
teristic of the profession, the courage to defend the de- 
fenseless against the strong—even a friendless woman 
against a powerful king—recognized the great superiority 
of the people as judges of the facts, and, after long ex- 
perience in courts of law and equity, and on the bench as 
well, declared that trial by jury “should be applied to 
those cases from which the practice in equity has ex- 
cluded it; and that improvement would best be effected 
by drawing it to the cases which the courts of equity 
have taken from the common law, and which they con- 
stantly evince their incapacity to deal with by sending 
issues to be tried whenever any difficulty occurrs” (1st 
Brougham’s Speeches, 438). * * * 

Having shown the complaints against the jury to be 
groundless, the well-founded complaints of the jury 
against the judges and against some of the*provisions of 
the law for their government will be briefly considered. 
Juries who return verdicts upon their oaths and con- 
science contrary to the judge’s view of the facts of the 
case are sometimes publicly arraigned and impeached, 
and summarily dismissed from their office. Now, this 
kind of procedure was fought out and settled, against 
any such invasion of the jury’s rights, a good while ago 
in that country from which we inherit the right of trial 
by jury. Compare such treatment of the jury with the 
deference shown to the jury by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in its charge in the case of Georgia v. 
Bralsford, which is elsewhere quoted. The Supreme 
Court of the United States had a just appreciation of 
the dignity, honor, responsibility and rights that attach 
to juries. The jury, equally with the judge on the bench, 
are judges, and as supreme and independent in the exer- 
cise of their jurisdiction as he is in his. The errors of 





both may be corrected in the orderly mode provided by 
law, and both may be impeached and removed from office 
for corruption, but neither has a right to summarily im- 
peach or remove the other from his office for a supposed 
error in discharging his or their duty. Let the case be 
reversed: Suppose whenever the judge errs in deciding 
the law he was summarily ordered to step down off the 
bench. What would be the result? Not one single judge’s 
bench would be occupied next Monday; it is certain that 
this bench would be vacant, for the judges who sit here 
have been convicted of repeated errors by the Supreme 
Court. Judges make hundreds of mistakes in deciding 
the law where the jury makes ome in deciding the facts ; 
and when juries do err, it is commonly owing to the 
mistake of the judge in instructing them erroneously on 
the law. When the Judges learn to decide the law with 
as much accuracy and fidelity as jufies do the facts, it 
will be time enough for them to indulge in censorious 
criticism of the jury for their supposed mistakes. Such 


, action is not only a gross invasion of the rights of the 


jury, but it is an invasion of the constitutional rights of 
the suitor, who is entitled to have a jury in the box who 
will not be influenced in any degree in the honest and 
independent exercise of their own opinion.by fear of 
censure, or the hope of applause from the judge. The 
free, independent mind has one opinion, and the tram- 
meled, dependent mind another opinion; and the free, 
independent mind is what every suitor is entitled to have 
inthe jury box. * * * 


The greatest absurdity of the law relating to the gov- 
ernment of juries remains to be noticed—the rule of re- 


quiring unanimity in the verdict. This question was dis- 


cussed with some fullness on another occasion (22 Ameri- 
can Law Review, 853), and on this account will be mere- 
ly adverted to here. 

The unit rule had its origin in the Dark Ages, and is 
one of the common last relics of barbarism and supersti- 
tion. Mr. Hallam declared it to be a “preposterous relic 
of barbarism”; Bentham denounced it as “no less ex- 
traordinary than barbarous” ; Judge Cooley declared it to 
be “repugnant to all experience of human passions, con- 
duct and understanding”; Mr. Justice Miller, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, maintained “that some 
number less than the whole should be authorized to ren- 
der a verdict” ; the English Law Commissioners in 1831 
condemned it ; several States of the Union have abolished 
it, with the happiest results; and almost all countries 
where the jury trial has been introduced in modern times 
the practice is unknown. Hawaii, which has recently 
become part of the republic, has had for nearly half a 
century a judicial system modeled after that of our States. 
During that period it has had a Supreme Court of learn- 
ing and ability—usually composed of educated American 
lawyers—whose reports are entitled to rank with the 
average reports of the Supreme Courts of this country. 
In a recent paper on “The Judiciary of Hawaii,” Chief 
Justice Judd, who has had long experience at the bar and 
on the bench in that country, says: “Unanimity in ver- 
dicts has never been required. Nine of the twelve jurors 
who hear the case can render a verdict. Forty-five years’ 
experience has not led the community to doubt the ad- 
visability of this principle, and we should part with it with 
regret.” All reason and analogy is against the practice. 
In all political and social matters, and in all other judicial 
proceedings, the majority rule obtains. A majority of 
one will elect every officer in the republic, from President 
to road supervisor, and enact any law, State or national. 
The rule never did govern the judges. In a court com- 
posed of three or more judges, the majority dictates the 
decision. In the last advance sheets of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States is a case decided 
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by the vote of five to four, and many cases in that court 
of the very greatest importance are decided by the same 
close margin. A contest for the office of President of the 
United States was decided by a vote of eight to seven by 
the tribunal constituted to try it. 

Many cases occur about which men can no more 
think alike than they can look alike. 

The diversity of opinion is not due to perversity of 
judgment or to want of understanding, but to that honest 
difference of human opinions, without which the body 
politic would become torpid and the State perish of the 
dry rot. 

If unanimity were tantamount to infallibility there 
would be some reason for the rule, but there is no more 
infallibility in twelve men than in seven or in nine. Its 
banefu! effects on the jury and on the administration of 
justice are very great. The superstition should be abol- 
ished by law. 

To conclude: For a free people “trial by judge and 
jury” is immensely superior to any other mode of trial 
that the wit of man has ever yet devised, or is capable of 
devising ; and evil will be the hour for the people of this 
country when, seduced by any theory, however plausible, 
or deluded by any consideration of fancied emergency or 
expediency, they supinely acquiesce in its invasion or 
consent to its abolition. 

May the Supreme Judge of the Universe speed the 
coming of the time when judges and juries alike will have 
but one passion—Justice—and only one thought—to 
overthrow every obstacle to its attainment. 








THE LAW AND THE LABORER. 





By Samuel R. Stern, of Spokane. 

(Being a paper read before the Washington State Bar 
Association at its meeting held at Tacoma on July 7, 
1899. ) 

he committee assigning my subject did not limit me, 
so far as | am advised, to any branch of law or labor, nor 
any of the relations existing between the two, and I 
have, therefore, preferred to deal more particularly with 
two features of their relation which have occupied public 
attention to a considerable degree in recent years, and 
during a very recent period. 

The laborer has for almost a century been the pet crea- 
ture of the law. It would seem as if every possible law 
that could be devised in his interest by statesmen and 
labor agitators had been enacted, and yet each year brings 
some new statutes ; some because they are needed, others 
because the politician has superseded the statesman. 

The laboring element being so largely in the majority, 
the man who opposes the “masses” is doomed politically, 
and frequently financially, and he who tries to protect 
capital and the employer is at once decried an enemy of 
mankind. 

Many of the difficulties which have given birth to boy- 
cotts and strikes and their resultant evils have come from 
an absolute breach of contract on the part of the employe, 
who apparently thought he could violate contracts which 
his employer could not. 

From the day when it was said, “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the 
ground,” until the present day, breaches of express or 
implied contracts have, I believe, led to the greater part 
of our commercial and social troubles. 

Even Christ recognized the fact, and preached the law 
of observance of contract, for He taught, “So the last 
shall be first and the first last,” because of the dissatisfac- 
tion of the laborers who agreed to work for a penny a 
day, and then found fault because others who worked 





for a shorter time were to be paid an equal amount. 


When first employed the penny was ample payment, but 
the workmen in the vineyard became dissatisfied because 
others were to be equally well paid for less labor; and yet 
Christ said: “Friend, I do thee no wrong; didst thou not 
agree with me for a penny?” 

’ For fear there may be others of the profession whose 
familiarity with this early authority was no greater than 
mine, before I recently searched for it, I append a cita- 
tion : 

Chapter xx., St. Matthew, Parable of the Laborers. 

As a matter of fact, I believe there is less cause for 
complaint on the part of the laboring man than is gener- 
ally supposed. Many of the evils of which he complains 
are fancied; many created by unscrupulous men. Walk- 
ing delegates and labor agitators are more responsible 
for labor troubles than infractions by the employer of 
moral, statute or contract law. 

We have given to the laborer too many beneficial laws. 
He has become a spoiled child; and those who 
favor with him pat him on the back and say, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant,” even when he fails to 
labor honestly, but leads a strike, boycott or a mob. 

To accumulate wealth is, in the eyes of many of those 
less fortunate, less willing or who have no ability to ac- 
quire it, thought to be a crime. Forgetful of the benefits 
bestowed by men of wealth, the laborer readily elects the 
man opposed to its acquisition. Such men generally 
make our labor laws. 

The endowment of colleges, libraries, hospitals, asy- 
lums, where thousands are benefited and the poor given 
an equal opportunity with the rich, does not in his eyes 
palliate the offense of wealth acquisition. 

As illustrative of the solicitude of the legislatures of 
the various States and Territories for the rights of the 
day laborer, we have the fact that every State and Ter- 
ritory in the Union, with the exception of Indian Terri- 
tory, has passed laws to protect him with respect espe- 
cially to liens, and even in fndian Territory, so far as 1 am 
advised, down to last year, the laborer at least had a lien 
upon the product of his labor respecting personal prop- 
erty. Some of the States, however, fail to provide at- 
torneys’ liens, notwithstanding the fact that the members 
of our profession have learned to labor and to wait— 
especially for fees. 

The State of Washington has been particularly solic- 
itous of the rights of its laborers, and an examination of 
its laws must afford little encouragement to the dema- 
gogue or labor agitator, for aside from other beneficial 
laws, liens are given as follows: 

Mechanics are given liens covering every conceivable 
kind of artisans’ labor; material men are protected for all 
material furnished; laborers upon railroads are cared 
for by provisions that such companies must take bonds 
from contractors conditioned to pay all laborers, me- 
chanics and material men, and persons who supply con- 
tractors with provisions, and even to the extent of penal- 
izing the railroad company upon failure to take bond. 
The laborer is given rank before the material man, sub- 
contractor or original contractor, and one statute ex- 
pressly provides that the taking of a note or other evi- 
dence of indebtedness or the procurement of a judgment 
does not waive the lien, and that the law must be liberally 
construed to effect its object. Every employe in the op- - 
eration of railroads, canals, transportation companies, 

water, mining or manufacturing companies, saw mills or 
lumber companies, is amply protected; and with respect 
to the latter, the logger’s liens are so broad that it would 
seem as if nothing which could protect the laborer in 
forests or mills is wanting. Even the cook in the log- 
ging camp is expressly brought within the pale of the 
beneficence of this law, although those who have eaten 
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in logging camps might wish to provide punishment in- 
stead of protection. 

Our last legislature remedied a slight defect in the 
law which permits a sheriff to be appointed receiver, so as 
to promptly protect the property where an action is 
brought to foreclose a logger’s lien, and now allows such 
receivér to be more easily appointed. No technical de- 
fenses are permitted in such an action, and the demurrer 
must be filed with the answer. Errors in the statement 
of the demand or amount of credits or offsets or balances 
do not invalidate the lien. 

Liens are also given in this State for demands for 
services and supplies to vessels of all kinds; to the farm 
laborer, the agister; in cases of general assignment the 
laborer is preferred; and in case of death, labor to the 
amount of $100 has preference after the payment of the 
expenses of the last sickness, to the widow and infant 
children and our last legislature in its wisdom provided 
the human hog with a lien on the animal hog for any 
damage the former might sustain by reason of the keep- 
ing of swine found running at large. 

The State of Idaho this year enacted a law prohib- 
mg the employment of aliens upon State or municipal 
works, or by municipal or private corporations. The pro- 
visions are included in an act inhibiting the acquisition 
of land, other than mineral, by aliens, and is so crudely 
drawn, and so unjust that I am doubtful both of its 
constitutionality and its expediency. 

The same legislature also made it unlawful for em- 
pleyers to enter into agreements with employes, or those 
about to become employes, to agree not to remain a mem- 
ber of or to join any labor organization, and the ease with 
which such a law can be circumvented is best evidenced 
by the recent organization of a so-called new miners’ 
union in the Coeur d’Alenes, which includes in its mem- 
bership most of those opposed to the old miners’ union. 

New York State has just enacted a labor law pro- 
viding for an eight hour labor day; that no laborer on 
public works shall work more than eight hours except by 
contract voluntarily made, and for extra compensation, 
and that contracts must contain provisions that no such 
extra work can be compelled except in cases of extraor- 
dinary emergency, caused by fire, flood or danger to life 
and property. The hours of labor of other classes of 
workmen are regulated as well as the time and manner 
of payment, and a preference given to labor claims in 
cases of receivership. 

Citizens are also given preference over aliens in em- 
ployment upon the construction of public works, thus 
eliminating a question which might be raised on account 
of the prohibitory provisions of the Idaho law. 

Seats for female employes in factories are made com- 
pulsory ; inspection of scaffolding, ropes, pulleys, etc., is 
Sagara for, and, in fact, this law is the result of much 

r and research, and I commend it in its entirety to 
the members of this association, as I would scarcely be 
justified in further trespassing upon your patience in a 
recital of its many provisions. 

Nebraska, this year, at the request of the Confederate 
Womens’ Club, with the assistance of labor leaders, 
passed a law regulating and limiting the hours of em- 
ployment of women and girls. 

The national bankruptcy act also protects the wage- 
earner most completely. 

Other States have taken nearly as good care of the 
laborer as has ours, and the protection thus afforded him, 
the high rate of wage earned by the willing laborer, his 
absolution from military and other duties likely to inter- 
fere with his freedom, has given rise to a certain inde- 
pendence on his part, which, I believe, has led to much 
of the evil of which I shall complain. In other countries 











there is a certain fear of the law and an allegiance to the 
sovereign which to a marked degree, I believe, retards 
that hostile freedom of action and unbridled speech which 
has so frequently proved a menace to our institutions. 
The condition of the laborer in this country has continu- 
ally improved, and a foreign laborer, especially, is apt 
to forget that he owes some deference to and some re- 
spect for the laws which protect him, and the people 
who employ him. If he were sent back to his mative land 
where his freedom of speech and action would be cur- 
tailed, where his wage-earning capacity would be limited, 
his earnings small, he would return to this country, if 
permitted so to do, with a higher regard for the sancity 
of the law, and we would hear less of strikes and boy- 
cotts, and of what he terms the evil of government by 
injunction and contempt. I believe that statutes against 
boycotts and strikes should be so far-reaching and visit 
a punishment so certain, that the possibility of the occur- 
rence of either would be absolutely eliminated, Perhaps 
some of my personal experiences have led me to this way 
of thinking. Relatives of mine were engaged in the 
wholesale clothing business in the city of Rochester, 
N. Y., for something like forty years, during which time 
no labor troubles of any kind had ever faced them. Men 
had grown gray in their service, and their sons had in 
some instances served as apprentices in the same estab- 
lishment. 


One day a so-called walking delegate called upon the 
proprietors and demanded the discharge of one of two 
apprentices then employed, each of whom assisted in the 
support of a family. When asked why, the proprietors 
were informed that it was against the rules of the Knights 
of Labor to permit the employment of more than one 
apprentice. When admonished that the men in their 
employ were perfectly satisfied and that the Knights of 
Labor had no money invested in the business and no right, 
therefore, to dictate the policy of another man’s business, 
insolence and threats of boycott followed. 

The refusal to discharge this apprentice was the enter- 
ing wedge of a boycott against all the Rochester clothiers. 
It became so far-reaching that the clothiers of that city, 
numbering twenty-one concerns and employing 20,000 
hands, and then (1891) paying over $3,000,000 in annual 
wages, joined forces and concluded to cease doing busi- 
ness until they could run their business in their own way. 
An organization was perfected and all agreed to employ 
no person connected with a trades union, and the result 
of such united action was abandonment of the union by 
all employes, and for over eight years there has been no 
sign of trouble in Rochester. The operatives are per- 
fectly contented, as were the large majority of those em- 
ployed in 1891. . 

A few additional facts concerning this lock-out (so- 
called) may possibly relieve the tedium of what must 
naturally prove an uninteresting paper. 

The cutters and trimmers held a mass meeting on 
March 31, 1891, and passed resolutions condemning the 
action of the Knights of Labor, and especially in advising, 
as they did, that all employes return to work for the pur- 
pose of becoming spies and ruining the business of their 
employers ; and they entered their “solemn protest against 
all attempts of boycotting as being detrimental to the 
community, and attempting to deprive thousands of per- 
sons of an honest livelihood, destroying millions of capi- 
tal, and creating a permanent source of discontent and 
enmity.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that this protest was signed 
by hundreds of the employes, that the press was against 
the Knights of Labor, and the State Board of Arbitration 
upheld the manufacturers, the Knights of Labor persisted 
in their unreasonable demands. 
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The recognized exponents of this organization, under 
the lead of one Barondess, as a matter of encouragement, 
referred in commendatory terms to the acts of extreme 
lawlessness committed in New York city upon the cloak 
manufacturers, against whom a strike had been instituted, 
and exulted in the destruction, not alone of the business 
of a certain cloak maker, but in the loss of sight of his 
innocent child, upon whom vitriol was thrown by a mis- 
guided mob. é 

James A. Wright, of the Executive Board of the Na- 
tional Cutters’ Association, said at a mass meeting held 
at Cooper Union April 9, 1891: 

“But we need money to use in Monroe County (where 
the lock-out referred to occurred) to purchase justice—I 
am sorry to say it—but there is money there to buy it for 
others. Now, we want to raise $25,000 because it’s 
needed, and it’s your funeral as well as ours, and then if 
we don’t raise the condition of labor in this country, we'll 
raise hell.” 

While the boycott was on in Rochester several con- 
cerns who thought ruin stared them in the face paid an 
individual named Hughes checks for about $1,000 and 
$1,200 each, in consideration of which he was to procure, 
and did procure, the boycott to be lifted. Hughes in- 
dorsed the checks, received the money, was indicted, tried 
and convicted of extortion; and I will later on refer to 
the decision of the court in his case. 

My present purpose is only to show that united action 
on the part of employers working for the general good of 
all can prevail over unreasonable demands of labor. 

In Spokane recently our lumber mills were running 
nights and days as the result of the almost unparalleled 
prosperity surrounding us. Laborers were receiving high 
wages and the large majority were happy in their good 
fortune. A union was proposed and all artisans were to 
be compelled to join it. The employers heard of it, talked 
quietly with their employes, found the large majority 
were perfectly contented without one, and finally the 
threatened strike of those who could not stand too much 
prosperity was nipped. 

In Cleveland, Brooklyn and in the Coeur d’Alenes a 
recent example of unity of purpose again demonstrated 
that the recognition of unions cannot be compelled. 

We should not extend to the laborer the enactment 
of compulsory laws which are not fair to the employer. 
The trend of modern decision is, I believe, on account of 
the misconduct of the labor leaders, against their sug- 
gestion of unions, strikes and boycotts. 

Our legislature, in common with that of many other 
States, has catered much to the good will of the laborer. 
British Columbia has also recently fallen into line by en- 
acting an eight hour labor law, and much disturbance 
has been created, especially in mining camps, and it 
threatens to drive capital out of and away from mining 
camps, much to the injury of those interested, including 
the working miner. 

We now have a labor day in this State, a holiday to 
all laboring men, except the lawyers, who usually devote 
that day to the labor of hunting through books of account 
for delinquents who are indebted for fees. Neither did 
the last legislature include the lawyers in the eight hour 
limit of a day’s labor. Strange oversight! 

In 1897 our legislature established a Bureau of Labor, 
by which it was sought to protect all the working classes 
with respect to their health, lives and limbs and their 
rights of citizenship generally. This act is a most com- 
plete one, and,affords the utmost protection to employes 
in every branch of labor. It allows the Commissioner of 
Labor or any inspector or employe of the bureau to enter 
any factory, mill, mine, office workshop or public or pri- 
vate works at any time, for the purpose of gathering facts 





and statistics; to examine into the methods of protection 
from danger to employes, and sanitary condition of build- 
ings; it provides a punishment of fine or imprisonment 
for any refusal to permit such examination or furnish 
information. And our statute has gone perhaps some- 
what further than the statutes of many other States in 
providing that no corporation, person or firm engaged in 
manufacturing, mining, railroading, contracting or any 
business or enterprise of any kind shall issue or circulate 
for payment of wages any order, check or other evidence 
of indebtedness which shall not be payable in lawful 
money of the United States, and be redeemed at its face 
value without discount, and further providing for an at- 
torney’s fee of not less than $10, and not more than $25, 
and the further sum of $25 as damages to the plaintiff 
if he shall be compelled to sue upon any such obliga- 
tion. Our legislature last year provided against black- 
listing employes; and those engaged in the operation of 
street cars have been protected by the compulsory addi- 
tion of suitable vestibules or weather guards during the 
inclement season; and a special statute exists protecting 
operatives in shingle mills, providing that each knot saw 
used must be protected by a metallic saw guard, and a 
penalty for the violation of this law is provided; and, 
further, that failure to provide such guard is prima facie 
evidence of negligence on the part of the defendant. 


It may possibly interest our wives and daughters to 
know that the legislature in 1890 opened every avenue 
of employment to them which is open to men, and pro- 
viding especially that no person shall be disqualified 
from engaging in or pursuing any business, vocation, pro- 
fession, calling or employment on account of sex, except- 
ing their right to hold public office. And while I am not 
an avowed woman-suffragist, I believe that this last dis- 
qualification should be obliterated from our statutes. 
Personally, I would like to see more women in public 
office, and I have often wished that they would grace the 
judiciary. They are in many States members of the bar. 
They can act as jurors in Idaho; why not as judges also? 
I believe that they have quicker intuition and a more 
exact sense of justice, and they would lend to many of 
our courts dignity and respect, which they now sadly 
lack. In fact, I am going to show by this paper, if I can, 
that one of the great difficulties in administering the law 
in this country is the lack of wholesome respect for the 
same. For this reason I am in favor of gowning the 
judges, and especially in this State, and of compelling 
persons in attendance to rise when the court ascends the 
bench. 

In Massachusetts—so long noted for its able judges 
and fine lawyers—the crier most solemnly announces the 
coming in of the court, and the respect shown to the 
judge increases proportionately the respect lawyers. 
should have for each other, and raises the tone of the 
profession. Unseemly conduct on the part of the lawyers 
is almost unknown, and when perpetrated is met with the 
summary disbarment of the offender. 


Foreign nations, with the exception of France, and 
the French, in this respect, are much to be despised, teach 
us what it is to respect the law. I remember the time 
when in the new mining city of Rossland, composed as 
it was of a heterogeneous mass of rough mining element 
gathered from all quarters of the globe, and up to the 
time when it had several thousand inhabitants, it had but 
one policeman. So thoroughly did the people in that com- 
munity understand that an infraction of the law would 
be punished and not overlooked, that it was one of the 
most orderly cities in the Northwest. “Seven hundred 
and fifty mounted police (says Mr. W. A. Fraser) suc- 
cessfully patrol and guard the Canadian Northwest, 
stretching from the Great Lakes to the. Rockies, or from 
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the forty-ninth parallel to the Arctic Ocean.” Scenes to 
which I shall hereafter refer are rarely heard of in other 
countries excepting France. The conduct of the French 
people, and their unjustifiable criticisms of the Court of 
Cassation and the persecution of Dreyfus and their per- 
mitting Jew-baiting and public anti-Semitism has been a 
disgrace td the civilized world. 

Unfortunately for the cause of the laboring man, he 
has been almost the first one to oppose law and order and 
to forget the majesty of the law. 

I deem myself fortified in this opinion because of the 
conduct of the foreign element in our communities during 
what were known as the Coeur d’Alene troubles, the Debs 
strike, the Coxey army episode, and the more recent out- 
lawry experienced in the Coeur d’Alene mining camps, 
and even in the effete East. I believe we are too prone 
to easily forget the lessons of our past experiences, and 
the conduct of those who violate the law. Some con- 
veniently forget these transgressions, and even aid in 
them for political or business reasons, thus sacrificing 
principle to good conduct. Let me illustrate. 

In the Fall of 1893, after the citizens of Spokane had, 
as I have always believed, foolishly voted to construct 
new water-works, a citizen of that city of the same belief, 
and supported by many of our good citizens, obtained a 
preliminary injunction restraining the city authorities 
from letting the contract. The action had but barely 
been commenced when an organized mob of several hun- 
dred persons went to the court house to be present upon 
the. return day of the order to show cause why an in- 
junction pendente lite should not issue, and by threats 
and inuendoes attempted to influence the decision of the 
court. The plaintiff's attorney was the most distinguished 
lawyer in entine Washington, one who has graced the 
bench of this State, and has been a president of this as- 
sociation. An adjournment of the proceedings having 
taken place, the mob left the court house and started for 
the place of business of certain prominent citizens of 
Spokane who were supposed to be the instigators of the 
litigation. They were threatened with personal injury, 
if not death, and it was only after they disclaimed having 
any knowledge of the proceedings that they were allowed 
to depart uninjured. Subsequently the same mob gath- 
ered in front of the “Review” building, and there threats 
of razing and of destroying the property of this news- 
paper were openly made. At a mass meeting of the labor- 
ing men, which also included a number of lawyers, who 
took part, resolutions were passed of such an incendiary 
and anarchistic character that one who reads them to- 
day wonders how sane men could have abetted such pro- 
ceedings. One man, the chief spokesman, who had for 
many years been a chronic office-seeker and labor agita- 
tor, and who had no visible means of support, made a 
speech, the character of which stamped him as a most 
dangerous anarchist. This speaker publicly said he had 
the greatest difficulty in preventing his friends from 
blowing up the pumping station, while his language was 
so couched as to imply that such a result was one much 
to be desired. The safety of the inhabitants of Spokane 
was as nothing compared with the vengeance of these 
rioters. One of the resolutions passed by them started 
out as follows: ‘Whereas, the plutocrats and anarchists 
and tools of monopoly are endeavoring and conspiring to 
defeat the will of the people by delaying the commence- 
ment of the work on the up-river water system,” etc. 
Others had a tone ‘equally vicious. 

To the credit of the “Review” it should be said that 
it promptly took a position advocating the most drastic 
measures and severest punishment for men who tried to 
intimidate the courts and prevent the usual course of liti- 
gation. In criticism of such wholesome sentiments, this 











same leader of the lawless band said, if his speech as 
reported in our local papers of Nov. 24, 1893, was cor- 
rectly reported: “The ‘Review’ has got to recede from 
its position on this question and other questions, or else 
we will raze the building to the ground. * * * Two 
times the people have voted for that up-river proposition, 
and they are going to have it if they have to hang every 
city official and every autocrat in the town.” On the fol- 
lowing day the “Review” stated editorially, among other 
things: “Who can doubt that Spokane is now grappling 
with anarchy of a dangerous form? Avowed and auda- 
cious efforts have been made to intimidate the courts. A 
suitor at the bar of justice has been shamefully intimi- 
dated and required at the peril of life to withdraw his 
suit.’ 

All this disturbance was created because a temporary 
injunction had been granted, entirely within the law. 

I desire now to call your attention to that period in the 
history of this State when railroad traffic was paralyzed 
and when, in fact, that paralysis was continental. 

I saw from my window a band of lawless strikers and 
their sympathizers derail engines and cars, indulge in 
street brawls, attack those who were trying to protect 
the property of the railroad corporations, or those who 
wished to work for the support of their families, and 
it was only when armed militia came to the rescue of 
these corporations and of the people that law and order 
once more reigned. I heard the distinguished gentleman 
who presides over the District and Circuit Court of the 
United States for this district anathmatized, and almost 
crucified, because he dared to do his duty, and because 
he performed a service for which the people of this State 
should forever sing his praises. I heard that same judge 
and other Federal judges in this country denounced as 
traitors, autocrats and slaves of the corporations, and 
every political convention of a party with which I did not 
affiliate, vied with each other in searching through dic- 
tionary and thesaurus to find synonyms sufficient to give 
utterance to their hatred and detestation of these brave 
and honest officials ; and then I witnessed men riding into 
judicial and political office upon the wave of “govern- 
ment by injunction,” and “down with monopolists,” and 
“death to corporations,”’ and then I turned my face in dis- 
gust to know that men would sacrifice principle for office! 
Am I overdrawing the picture? If I am doing any dis- 
tinguished member of this association an injustice, I cer- 
tainly beseech his pardon, but I do not believe that men 
of absolute integrity and conscientiousness can knowingly 
accept the emoluments of office, political or judicial, when 
members of our profession especially, upon political plat- 
forms which mean death to law and order. 

The mother who lost a son; the father who lost a 
fortune ; the anxious ones waiting for news of or to reach 
the sick or dying; the merchant whose financial life de- 
pended upon the safety of the mails, and those whose 
lives and property were imperilled or lost by reason of 
the riotous acts of the anarchists of 1893 and 1894, have 
not forgotten those infractions of the law. The greater 
majority, I believe, of those who took part were foreign 
laborers, some were scarcely naturalized citizens, but 
most of them, I believe, were of foreign birth—men who 
would not have dared to utter a riotous or treasonable 
sentiment in the countries of their nativity for fear that 
the iron hand of the law would have been laid upon them, 
and the dungeon been their abiding place. Then why 
not make our laws so strong and the punishment so severe 
and the means of checking riots so certain, that a repeti- 
tion of the blowing up of corporate or other property, the 
destruction of life or limb, shall be so promptly and effi- 
caciously punished that occurrences of this kind will not 
again be heard of? Why not make our laws so that the 
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laborer will understand that the employer has legal as 
well as moral rights which he is bound to respect? 

Fearful that you may forget some of the reasons 
which prompt these suggestions, I ask you to remember 
that the only crime committed by those who were sought 
to be driven out of the Coeur d’Alenes was that they were 
trying to earn an honest living without joining the miners’ 
union. Kneeborn was assassinated because he did not 
promptly leave home and little ones to seek employment 
elsewhere. 

In Cleveland, Brooklyn and Duluth only recently 
King Dynamite became the legal (?) agent and power 
of the strikers. 

In Buffalo the rifle superseded law and order. But 
need I go on? Were your own flesh and blood or prop- 
erty threatened, how quickly you would join me in these 
denunciations, and should we not be equally prompt to 
defend others? The loss of public office and income 


would never deter you from active steps in the punish- | 


ment of the offenders. “t 
Let the members of this association, then, dispel lassi- 


tude, and actively lead in the demand for law and order, | 


even to insisting on government by, or the administra- 
tion of the law, through injunction, contempt and suspen- 
sion of the writ of habeas corpus. At one of the recent 
celebrated dollar dinners the candidate for President upon 
the fusion ticket of 1896 said that the sentiment against 
government by injunction was growing. I have heard 
members of this association talk to juries, on the streets 
—everywhere—against what they called the pernicious 
practice of government by injunction. A member of Con- 
gress, known as Champ Clark, only a few days ago pro- 
mulgated his platform upon which he proposed to stand, 
and asked every one else to stand, and his fifth plank read 
as follows: “We will proclaim our everlasting hostility 
to government by the sword and government by injunc- 
tion, both of which are being foisted upon the country 
for the benefit and at the behest of the trusts and jobbers 
of every degree.” And do you think he ought to be sup- 
ported? I was much impressed with an editorial com- 
ment in the New York “Sun,” than which no better ex- 
ponent of law and order is published in this or any other 
country, and I take the liberty of quoting it here. The 
Court of Appeals of the State of Virginia, in Carter v. 


. Commonwealth, 32 S. E., 781, sustained in a very strong 


opinion an adjudication of contempt where a party had 
imposed upon the court, whereupon the Norfolk “Vir- 
ginian-Pilot,” commenting on the decision, says: 

“In the Democratic platform of 1900 ‘government by 
contempt’ should be denounced side by side with ‘govern- 
ment by injunction,’ as there are many atrocious abuses 
under the pretense of ‘contempt’ that have no connection 
with injunction; and the legislature of Virginia should 
re-enact the law as to contempt which the Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia declares null and void; and if the said 
court again attempt to nullify it, impeach every judge 
concerned in the treason.” 

Whereupon the New York “Sun” says: 

“This is the practical way of enforcing the demands 
of the representatives of a free people of Chicago. When 
judges come to such a pitch of insolence that they not 
only slight the Chicago platform, but the labors of the 
Virginia legislature, it is time to nullify the judges’ and 
drag them from the bench. The next Democratic Na- 
tional Convention should declare the Virginia Court of 
Appeals null and void. To save trouble, would it not be 
well to insert into the platform a general provision that 
all laws, parts of laws, and courts inconsistent with or 
irreverent of the Chicago platform are hereby abolished ?” 

The great difficulty is that there are too many men 
who are willing to cater to this unfortunate class of peo- 
ple, and I say unfortunate because they follow unwise 














leaders, and if the better counsels of the better men in 
their party and organizations would control, we would 
have fewer riots and fewer strikes. 

Some years ago the Knights of Labor in a manufac- 
turing city of Wisconsin permitted some of their em- 
ployers to become members of their organization. I have 
it from the lips of one of such employers that the men 
who tried to foment mischief were the poorest workmen 
but the best speakers, and when calm and mutual explana- 
tions were made and demands on either side fairly stated, 
perfect and harmonious understandings resulted. 

I remember a few years ago the adulation paid to 
“General” Coxey and men of his stamp, and, to my sor- 
row, | also remember that the Mayor of Spokane rode 
behind four white horses in an open carriage with Eugene 
V. Debs, to my mind the most dangerous man in labor 
circles in this country. Any man who can read the his- 
tory of the Pullman strike, and the part which Debs 
played therein, and who can have any respect for that 
man as a law-abiding citizen, must have a singular idea 
of the sacredness of the rights of property and of person. 
We are to be congratulated that in his case the Supreme 
Court of the United States has held the doctrine that such 
men are in contempt of court when they violate the in- 
junction of the court which seeks to prohibit their acts, 
going to the destruction of property or impeding the 
proper carriage of mails. I call attention especially to 
Judge Brewer’s language, concurred in by every one of 
the Judges of the Soniaae Court of the United States, 
irrespective of politics: “We yield to none in our ad- 
miration of any act of heroism or self-sacrifice, but we 
may be permitted to add that it is a lesson which cannot 
be learned to soon or too thoroughly, that under this 
government of and by the people the means of redress 
of all wrongs are through the courts and at the ballot- 
box, and that no wrong, real or fancied, carries with it 
legal warrant to invite as a means of redress the co-opera- 
tion of a mob with its accompanying acts of violence.” 
(In re Debs, 158 U. S. 564.) 

We know that one of the main reasons why govern- 
ment by injunction is denounced: is because it is claimed 
it denies to the defendant the right of trial by jury. I 
do not care to go into the niceties of this question, but I 
do wish to call attention to the many miscarriages of jus- 
tice, and to the unwholesome delays that would ensue if 
a trial by jury were the only means of sifting the guilt 
of a man, and to promptly prevent his interfering with 
the person or property of another. There was a time 
when the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus was 
denounced, and it is now being denounced by the miners’ 
union in the State of Idaho, and was by certain repre- 
sentatives of labor organizations at Salt Lake recently, 
but fortunately brave and honest men have declared that 
under exigencies such as have confronted the citizens in 
that State during the past few weeks the right of habeas 
corpus may be suspended, and almost the entire world 
applauds the ruling. 

I was much struck with the report of the case of the 
United States v. Cassidy, 67 Federal Reporter, o6. cov- 
ering nearly eighty-five pages of that volume. This was 
the trial of an indictment against Cassidy and others for 
conspiracy in obstructing the mails and of combining and 
conspiring to restrain trade and commerce between the 
States of the Union, and it grew out of what was gener- 
ally known as the Pullman strike of June and July, 1894. 
The case was on trial for five months. The jury consid- 
ered the case for four days and nights and then disagreed, 
standing ten to two for conviction; and do you think 
that such trials as these lend encouragement to those who 
are trying to maintain law and order, and if necessary by 
proceedings of contempt, injunction or suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus? Is it not better that the laboring 
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man should obey a law concerning the constitutionality 


or legality of which there may be some question rather | 


than invite disorder or disaster? 


I am glad to see that the tendency of modern decision | 


is against strikes and boycotts and extortion, and only a 
few days ago the Louisiana Supreme Court sustained a 
judgment in an action for damages claimed to arise from 
a boycott instituted by the defendant. 

In the case of Hughes (137 N. Y. 29), the court by its 
unanimous opinion sustained a conviction for extortion. 
Judge Finch, who writes the “well of English undefiled,” 
tersely opens his opinion as follows: 

“The prisoner was convicted of extortion. The ver- 
dict of the jury establishes that availing himself of his 
position as the head of a labor organization, with branches 
in almost all sections of the country, he first threatened 
and then put into operation a scheme for lessening and 
damaging and to some extent destroying the business of 
a firm of clothing manufacturers because they did not 
at once obey his commands in respect to the number of 
apprentices they should employ; and, when they submit- 
ted to his dictation and apologized for seeking to do their 
own business in their own way instead of his, extorted 
money from the firm as the price of forgiveness. Setting 
in motion the enormous power which the organization, 
evidently misjudging the man, had suffered to fall into 
his hands, he extorted from the firm something over a 
thousand dollars as the price of ending the mischief. He 
called this process ‘soaking’ the manufacturers. The jury 
pronounced it extortion and he was convicted of that 
crime and now appeals from the judgment.” 

In the case of Barondess (31 N: E., 240), the same 
court, this time adopting the opinion of Judge Daniels, 
of the intermediate court (and one of the greatest of 
New York’s great judges), struck a decisive blow against 
labor agitators by sustaining a conviction for conspiracy ; 
and while Mr. Arthur, Chief of Locomotive Engineers, 
says strikes in railroad circles will be more seldom heard 
of, still recent occurrences warn us that in other branches 
of labor such improvement is not yet vouchsafed. 

Another interesting case was decided by the Supreme 
Court of Michigan, and valuable briefs and notes are 
found in Beck v. Railway Teamsters’ Protective Union, 
42, L. R. A., 407, where the court held that to picket the 
premises of a person boycotted in order to intercept his 
teamsters and prevent persons going through, was an act 
of intimidation and unlawful, and that actual violence or 
threats of violence were not needed to make a boycott un- 
lawful where intimidation or coercion are employed to 
prevent persons from dealing with the persons boycotted ; 
and, further, that an injunction against the circulation of 
boycotting circulars for the purpose of intimidating and 
preventing the public from trading with such person may 
be granted, even though the publication merely as a libel 
would not be enjoined. 

It is indeed surprising what a far-reaching effect these 
boycotts have, and I remember the clothiers at Spokane 
complaining of the fact that Rochester clothing boycotted 
on account of the actions heretofore referred to could not 
be sold in Spokane because the boxes containing the same 
were marked by emissaries of the unions who were watch- 
ing the shipment of this clothing to all parts of the Union. 
The injustice of these boycotts, as well as their dire ef- 
fects, are doubly to be regretted because they do not rep- 
resent, by any means, the voice of the working people. 

John Mitchell, of Indianapolis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, in testifying before the In- 
dustrial Commission at Washington on April 11, 1899, 
stated that out of 398,000 miners in this country only 20 
per cent., or 78,000, were members of the unions, and yet 
Ed. Boyce, the leader of the lawless element in the Coeur 
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d’Alenes, once caused a most vicious boycott to be levied 
against the merchants of Spokane who advertised in the 
“Review,” and all because of its expressions in behalf of 
law and order. Thus the demands made by the so-called 
union men do not represent the will of the majority. The 
demands of some of these strikers are sometimes almost 
amusing. Not alone in many instances have they asked 
that all classes of help receive the same wages without 
respect to qualification, but at Conneaut, O., during the 
month of May, 1899, all the foreign ore-shovelers em- 
ployed at that harbor, numbering about 600, struck be- 
cause three gangs of Americans recently brought there 
from Chicago were put to work unloading a steamer. So 
that not being content with furnishing nearly all the po- 
licemen of this country, they now want to crowd out the 
American laborer; and I repeat the suggestion heretofore 


| made, that it is about time the foreign element in this 


country were taught to obey our laws to the very strictest 
They hold our courts and our laws in contempt. 
I was rather amused at an illustration that can be used 
here, and coming within my own personal experience. 
We had at Spokane not many years ago a judge who was 
not wholly above suspicion, and who had rather a close 
call of impeachment. He was in the habit when he got 
into a close corner, and when he wished to divide the re- 
sponsibility, of calling in his associates and having them 
sit en banc. In coming out of the court house one day a 
man whose florid red whiskers forming a beautiful fringe 
underneath his chin, and whose upturned nose and brist- 
ling hair indicated his foreign birth, hearing one of the 
lawyers arguing rather loudly, asked me: “And phwat 
are they doin’ in there?” I said: “They are arguing a 
constitutional question before three judges.” “Oh, be- 
fore thray judges, are they? Oh, they're sittin’ in bunco, 
are they?” 

But the law is evidently not yet sufficiently declared 
and statutes affording much more summary treatment 
must be enacted. Not alone the rights of those directly 
interested, but in many instances the privileges, property 
and lives of those uninterested, and having no part in the 
controversy, are imperilled. 

Only a few days ago the Mayor of Syracuse, my na- 
tive city, countenanced violence and permitted a mob to 
tear up the tracks and destroy the property of a street rail- 
way company because the road was not run to suit some 
of the patrons, and the strong hand of the law has evi- 
dently been insufficiently visited upon some of the inhab- 
itants of that city, and especially upon the Mayor. 

The laborer complains of infraction of the moral as 
well as the statute and contract law, and he frequently 
coniplains without rhyme or reason. He. generally loses 
sight of the fact that the proprietor of a business takes 
all the chances of success or failure. If his venture is 
successful, all well and good; but if, perchance, as so fre- 
quently happens, there comes a failure, as a rule the la- 
borer gets his pay, while the employer loses all. When 
good times come, and the person, firm or corporation be- 
gin to see a little financial daylight, then come demands 
on the part of the laborer which as a rule are exorbitant, 
unreasonable or untimely. Previous years of losses are 
not considered when a year of prosperity is known. | 
read recently an excerpt from a publication known as the 
American Trade, showing that upwards of eighty promi- 
nent manufacturing concerns, chiefly in the tron trade, 
and many in other branches, and employing hundreds of 
thousands of employes, had voluntarily increased their 
rates of wages from five to ten per cent., and in Fall 
River, Mass., alone the rise in wages affected 30,000 
operatives. These advances were made voluntarily. 

I believe, too, that the laborer, not alone with respect 
to a moral obligation, but to a legal obligation, holds his 
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duties too lightly. 1 was recently informed by the engi 
neer in charge of the building of the Cascade tunnel for 
the Great Northern Railway Company that only about 
twenty-five per cent. of the workmen engaging to work 
at the tunnel, at wages known and apparently satisfactory 
to them, go to work after they are engaged, but they ac- 
cept free transportation from the railroad company for 
the sole and only purpose of beating their way over the 
line of the railroad to a point as near the'r destination as 
they can conveniently procure a free trip. And yet were 
you to eject one of these men from the cars—were you to 
do him the slightest bodily injury, or finally refuse to em- 
ploy him, some brilliant legal light would portray the 
agonies of the working people, and of their rights tram- 
pled upon by gigantic corporations, would ring the 
changes upon the greed of corporations and monopolies 
until he wrung from a willing jury a good sized verdict. 
I might also expatiate upon the many blackmailing ac- 
tions which are brought against corporations by employes 
who absolutely know they have no cause of action, but 
expect their peace to be purchased. but then I suppose 
the laboring man, like many others, thinks a corporation 
is legitimate prey. 

A few months ago I came from a trip to the misplaced 
capital of our State, and while sitting in the Pullman was 
suddenly startled by a crash sufficiently loud to cause 
nearly everybody upon the train to flock into our coach. 
I found that some miscreant had thrown a missile weigh- 
ing not less than ten pounds through both plate glass win- 
dows of the Pullman where I was sitting, and that it had 
been thrown with such force as to shatter all the glass 
and to leave an impression upon the woodwork on the op- 
posite side of the car a quarter of an inch deep. It just 
grazed my head, and it was probably a very narrow es- 
cape from severe injury, if not worse. I immediately 
called the conductor’s attention to it, and asked him to 
stop the train and see if the evildoer could not be appre- 
hended. To which the conductor replied that it would be 
useless to arrest him, as a conviction could never be ob- 
tained that he was undoubtedly a discharged employe of 
the company, seeking to reek his vengeance upon the 
company, and that occurrences of this kind were not in- 
frequent. Apparently this conductor was well fortified 
in his opinion, for in a recent article in a leading maga- 
zine written by H. C. Prout, the editor of the Railroad 
Gazette, he states that public opinion hardly tolerates the 
summary treatment of vagabonds and tramps, and con- 
ductors find it useless to inferfere with them, for fear of 
litigation against the railroads, and that arrests for of- 
fenses rarely bring convictions. And it strikes me that 
this Association, and every member of our profession, has 
a duty devolving upon him to see that infractions of the 
law on the part of the laboring classes are as promptly 
punished as are those of others. 

The limits of this paper, already too much extended, 
warn me that I dare not treat longer on the subject of 
boycotts and strikes, at which it is more especially aimed, 
but a suggestion may be called for as to the means of 
remedying these evils. 

_ Almost the first thought suggested is arbitration, but 
in my judgment arbitration has been, and is likely to 
prove for some time to come, an inefficacious remedy. 
Intelligent men, who can reason, may be willing to arbi- 
trate; but the ignorant, and they are in the majority and 
especially the foreign laborer, will resort to brute force. 
It is the only argument which appeals to him, and there- 
fore the only “argument” which he fears. 

“The bayonet and the bullet, and without circumlocution.” 

Give to a board of arbitration the right to call out 
troops and to arbitrate afterwards, and there will be less 
destruction of life and property, for incipient or full- 
fledged riots will be checked. 
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EVIDENCE—RULE AS TO STATEMENTS OF GRANTOR AND 
DECLARATIONS OF ALLEGED CONSPIRATOR. 


David D. Lent, as receiver of the property of Henry 
D Shear, and, John Walker, respondents, v. Henry D. 
Shear and Sarah H. Shear, appellants, impleaded, etc. 
(Court of Appeals of New York, decided October, 1899.) 
The statement of a grantor, made after transfer of both title and pos- 
session, is not receivable against the grantee. 
The declaration of an alleged conspirator is not admissible against an 
alleged co-conspirator for the purpose of providing the conspiracy. 
_ Elijah W. Holt, for appellant Sarah H. Shear. John 
I. Patterson, for appellant Henry D. Shear. Edward 


A. Washburn and George Bowen, for respondents. 

VANN, J. This is a creditor’s action brought by a receiver 
in supplementary proceedings to set aside a conveyance from 
the judgment debtor to his wife upon the allegation that it is 
fraudulent as against creditors. 

The debt represented by the plaintiff was contracted in 
1891, suit was brought for the recovery thereof in February, 
18%, and fourteen days later the transfer in question was made, 
which recited no consideration except one dollar. Upon the trial 
it appeared that the judgment debtor, Henry D. Shear, was 
married to the defendant Sarah H. Shear in 1861, and that on the 
first of March, 1866, he purchased a farm of seventy-three acres 
for the sum of $2,920, of which $1,300 was paid down and the re- 
mainder secured by a mortgage. In April, 1876, he purchased 
forty acres of land adjoining said farm for the sum of $2,000, all 
of which was secured by a mortgage upon the premises. In 
February, 1834; when the transfer in question was made, the 
premises were incumbered by mortgage to the amount of $1,700, 
and Mr. Shear, who had no other property, was indebted to 
various parties to the amount of $600, besides the debt to the 
plaintiff. The consideration for the transfer, as found by the 
referee, was “the sum of $420 advanced by the said Sarah H. 
Shear to the said Henry D. Shear at the time said seventy-three 
acres were purchased and by him paid toward the purchase of 
said premises; and in consideration of the sum of $600 earned by 
the said Sarah H. Shear between the date of her marriage with 
the defendant Henry D. Shear, in 1861, and the date of said deed, 
and paid to the said Henry D. Shear; and in consideration of 
the sum of $1,639, realized by the said Sarah H. Shear as profits 
in keeping boarders between the years 1881 and 1883 and paid 
to said Henry D. Shear; and in consideration that the said 
Sarah H. Shear would assume said mortgage indebtedness of 
$1,700 and pay said notes of $600; and for the purpose of provid- 
ing for the said Sarah H. Shear after the death of said Henry 
D. Shear; and as a testamentary provision for her in the estate 
of said Henry D. Shear in lieu of making a will in her favor.” 

The referee further found “that all of said moneys were paid 
by said Sarah H. Shear to said Henry D. Shear under an 
oral promise made by him prior to their marriage, and reaf- 
firmed at the time he received said moneys, that they were to 
be applied toward the purchase of said farm and in the pay- 
ment of any mortgage indebtedness thereon and in the pay- 
ment of the indebtedness of said Henry D. Shear, and that in 
the decline of their lives and in lieu of devising the same to her 
by will he would convey said farm to her; that said agreement 
was a secret one and was only known to said Henry D. Shear 
and Sarah H. Shear until March, 1893; that the plaintiff had 
no knowledge of such agreement prior to the execution of said 
deeds; that the said Sarah H. Shear never requested the said 
Henry D. Shear to convey said premises to her until the spring 
of 1889; that she requested him to convey the same several times 
subsequent to that date, but no directions were ever given to 
have the conveyances drawn until the month of March, 1893; 
that at that time the agreement hereinbefore stated was made 
known to the children of the said Henry D. Shear and Sarah H. 
Shear, and Wilson Shear, one of said children, was requested 
to prepare said conveyances; that he neglected to do so and they 
were not prepared until a day or two previous to their execu- 
tion: that the said Henry D. Shear conducted, managed and 
earried on said farm from the time of the purchase thereof un- 
til the spring of 1893; that since that time the defendant Sarah 
H. Shear has had the management of the same; that the value 
of said farm was not fixed by said Henry D. Shear and Sarah 
H. Shear when the same was conveyed to the latter, nor was 
the amount of the indebtedness from said Henry D. Shear to 
said Sarah H. Shear then ascertained; that at the time of said 
conveyances said farm was of the value of $4,500. 

“T further find and report that said conveyances from said 
Henry D. Shear to Sarah H. Shear were made with intent to 
hinder, delay and defraud the creditors of the said Henry D. 
Shear, and especially the plaintiff John Walker, and that the 
said Sarah H. Shear had previous notice of said fraudulent 
intent of the said Henry D. Shear.” He found as a conclusion 
of law that the conveyances were void and directed judgment 
that they should be set aside and the property described therein 
subjected to the lien of the judgment represented by the re- 
ceiver. 

Upon the trial of the action the plaintiff, after putting in 
evidence the judgment roll, execution and the return thereof 
unsatisfied, offered the report of the referee in supplementary 
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proceedings based upon said judgment. Before any objection 
or ruling was made the counsel for the defendants asked if that 
included the evidence taken by the referee, whereupon the 
counsel for the plaintiff stated that it included the whole re- 
port. The counsel for the defendants thereupon objected in be- 
half of all the defendants upon various grounds. He also ob- 
jected upon behalf of Sarah H. Shear, who had served a sepa- 
rate answer, “‘as to that part of it which is a recital of the tes- 
timony of the defendant Henry D. Shear, and the witnesses Wil- 
son H. Shear and Jacob Shear, upon the ground that it is in- 
competent, immaterial and improper; that the statements made 
by Henry D. Shear and the other two witnesses last named 
upon that proceeding eannot bind in any way the defendant 
Sarah H. Shear in this action; * * * that it is entirely im- 
material what any of the witnesses, except herself, upon that 
supplementary proceeding may have testified to, and that their 
statements do not bind her or have any effect upon her in this 
action, and that it is entirely immaterial, so far as she is con- 
cerned and so far as her rights and defenses in this action are 
concerned, what may have been the intent or purpose of the de- 
fendant Henry D. Shear in executing and delivering the deeds 
mentioned in the complaint and attacked in this action.’”” The 
evidence was received and the defendants excepted, Mrs. Shear 
excepting separately. Thereupon the referee’s report was read 
in evidence, consisting of the report proper, the testimony of 
Henry D. Shear taken before the referee and covering six pages 
of the appeal book; also the testimony of two other witnesses, 
as well as that of Mrs. Shear herself. The plaintiff also read in 
evidence the rest of the papers upon which the receiver was ap- 
pointed, the various conveyances already mentioned, called 
three witnesses, who testified simply to the condition of the 
premises in question and their market value, and then rested 
without introducing any further evidence. Thereupon the coun- 
sel for Mrs. Shear asked the referee “to strike out the testi- 
mony taken upon the supplementary proceeding * * * of all 
the witnesses who testified on that proceeding except Mrs. 
Shear, upon the same grounds of objection offered to the intro- 
duction of said testimony,” but the motion was denied and an 
exception taken in behalf of Mrs. Shear. 

The testimony given by Henry D. Shear before the referee 
in supplementary proceedings bore directly upon the question 
whether the conveyances attacked were made with intent to 
hinder, deiay and defraud creditors, and whether Mrs. Shear 
had previous notice of such fraudulent intent on the part of 
her husband. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Shear were sworn in their own behalf, 
and their testimony did not, in some material respects, and 
especially in respect to fraudulent intent and notice thereof, 
agree with the version given by them before the referee in 
supplementary proceedings. 

The testimony of Mrs. Shear, being an admission of a party 
to the record, was properly received as against herself, and the 
testimony of Mr. Shear as against himself, but we do not see 





upon what principle the testimony of Mr. Shear could be re- 
ceived as against his co-defendant, for it did not appear, other 
than by the evidence objected to, that there was either joint in- 
terest or privity of design between them. (1 Greenleaf’s Ev. 
§ 174.) It was very material, and the form of the referee's re- 
port, as well as his opinion, indicates that it had weight witb 
him in deciding the question of fact relating to actual fraud on 
the part of Mr. Shear and notice thereof on the part of his wife. 
It has long been the settled law that the declarations of a 
grantor, made after the transfer of both title and possession, 
cannot be received in evidence as against the grantee. (Kain v. 
Larkin, 131 N. Y. 300, 309; Bush v. Roberts, 111 N. Y. 278; Truax 
v. Slater, 86 N. Y. 630; Tabor v. Van Tassell, 86 N. Y. 642; Coyne 
v. Weaver, 84 N. Y. 386; Burnham v. Brennan, 74 N. Y. 597; Til- 
son v. Terwilliger, 56 N. Y. 273; Cuyler v. McCartney, 40 N. Y. 
221; Scofield v. Spaulding, 54 Hun, 523, 528; Petrie v. Williams, 6& 
Hun, 589.) 

In Loos v. Wilkinson (110 N. Y. 195) the declarations of the 
grantors to the effect that they still owned the property, were 
received, because they were part of a fraudulent scheme. The 
conveyances were secret; the grantors were in possession, col- 
lecting and using the rents as they had before; the property was 
assessed to them and was insured in their names. Under these 
circumstances it was properly held that the statements were “‘in 
the nature of res gestae declarations.” 

The fact that the testimony of Mr. Shear was taken in a 
judicial proceeding did not make it any the less a declaration 
as to Mrs. Shear, who was not a party, but simply a witness 
in that proceeding. It was as to her hearsay evidence and inad- 
missible upon any ground. Her title could not be attacked in 
that way any more than it could be by proof of her husband's 
oral declarations, made after he had conveyed the property to 
her. Declarations made under oath do not differ in principle 
from declarations made without that sanction, and both come 
within the rule which excludes all hearsay evidence, with some 
exceptions not now material. No man’s property would be safe 
and titles would be thrown into confusion if the declarations of 
a grantor, out of possession, whether made under the sanction 
of an oath or not, could be received in evidence as against his 
grantee. 

An attempt is made to justify the introduction of this evi- 
dence upon the ground that it affected the credibility of the 
testimony given by the defendants on the trial, but when it 
was introduced no testimony had been given in behalf of the 
defendants, and if it had not been introduced no testimony 
would have been necessary in their behalf. 

The testimony of Mr. Shear was not admissible as the dec- 
laration of a co-conspirator, because when it was received no 
evidence had been given tending to prove a conspiracy, and the 
declaration of an alleged conspirator cannot be admitted against 
an alleged co-conspirator for the purpose of proving the con- 
spiracy itself. e 

Without passing upon any other question, we think that the 
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appeal must be sustained on account of the error of the referee 
in receiving the testimony of the grantor, given in supple- 
mentary proceedings, as against the grantee. 

The judgment should be reversed and a new trial granted, 
with costs to abide the event to the defendant Sarah H. Shear 
only. All concur. Judgment reversed, etc. 





CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS RESPECTING UNIFORMITY 
IN TAXATION—SCOPE AND LIMITATION OF. 


Fleetwood v. Read. (Superior Court of Washing- 
ton, decided Oct. 13, 1899.) 
Fenley Bryan, for plaintiff-appellant. W. H. Pritch- 


ard and Walter M. Harvey, for defendant-respondent. 


The power to tax professions and occupations rests in the absolute 
discretion of the legislature. It is not within a constitutional provision 
tequiring uniformity in taxation. 


Dunbar, J. The city of Tacoma passed the following or- 
dinance: 

“Be it ordained by the city of Tacoma: 

“Section 1. Every person, firm or corporation within the 
city of Tacoma who shall use any stamps, coupons, tickets, 
cards or other devices for the sale of goods, wares and mer- 
chandise, which said stamps, coupons, tickets or other similar 
devices shall entitle the purchaser receiving the same to pro- 
cure from any other firm or corporation any goods, wares or 
merchandise free of charge upon production of any number of 
said stamps, tickets, coupons, cards or other similar devices, 
shall, before using the same, obtain a license therefor from 
the city clerk. 

“Sec. 2. Before obtaining such license the person apply- 
ing therefor shall pay to the city treasurer the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars; and upon such payment being made, and filing a 
receipt therefor with the city clerk, the city clerk shall issue 
to the firm or corporation making such payment a license to 
use, for one year, the stamps, coupons, tickets, cards or other 
similar devices mentioned in section 1 of this ordinance. 

“Sec. 3. That any person violating the provisions of this 
ordinance shall be punished by a fine of not less than fifty dol- 
lars, and not exceeding one hundred dollars, or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding thirty days, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment.” 

The appellant, Fleetwood, was charged with violating this 
ordinance; was tried before a justice of the peace, found guilty, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of $50. In default of payment he 
Was committed to jail, his custodian being the chief of police 
of the city of Tacoma; whereupon the said. Fleetwood made 
application by petition to the Honorable Thomas Carroll, one 
of the judges of the Superior Court of Pierce County, for a 
writ of habeas corpus, setting forth that the only cause or 
Oretense of his confinement and restraint was the violation of 
said ordinance, and that the said ordinance is void, because 
the said city of Tacoma had no authority or power to enact 
or enforce it; that said ordinance is in conflict with the consti- 
tution of this State; that it is unreasonable, and that it re- 
quires a portion, and not the whole, of a class to pay a license 
for the transaction of business. So that the only question here 
is as to the validity of the ordinance. It is urged by the ap- 
pellant that there are two kinds of licenses which may be 
imposed by municipal governments: (1) Licenses imposed 
in the exercise of the ordinary police powers of the city; (2) 
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licenses imposed for the sole purpose of raising revenue, or in 
the exercise of the power of taxation; and that licenses cannot 
be imposed for either of these purposes unless the power has 
been conferred upon the municipality attempting to do so by the 
legislative act under which it is organized and created; and au- 
thorities are cited to show that a grant of power to impose li- 
censes in the exercise of the police power does not confer au- 
thority to impose a license for the p of raising revenue. 
It is assumed by the appeHant that it follows that, if the or- 
dinance in question has no relation to the exercise of the police 
power, and is only an attempt to raise revenue by license, 
and the legislature has granted the city of Tacoma power to 
issue licenses only in the exercise of the police power, the 
ordinance is void. We do not think it is necessary to follow 
counsel for appellant in his attempt to show that the ordinance 
in question is an ordinance regulating the exercise of the police 
power, for it may be conceded, we think, that, as the term 
“police power” is ordinarily used, there is no police power ex- 
ercised by virtue of this ordinance. It is boldly asserted, 
however, by the respondent, that under the power granted by 
the legislature not only is the city authorized to pass ordi- 
nances controlling the exercise of the police power, but it 
is authorized to pass ordinances for the purpose of 
raising revenue only. The law which authorized this 
ordinance, if it is authorized, is subdivision 33, § 739, 
1 Ballinger’s Codes & St., and is as follows: “To grant 
licenses for any lawful purpose, and to fix by ordinance 
the amount to be paid therefor, and to provide for revoking the 
same.” This provision is in relation to cities of the first class. 
We do not think the restricted interpretation urged by the ap- 
pellant can be placed upon this statute. The language is com- 
prehensive. The authority is to grant licenses for any lawful 
purpose, and, in the absence of restriction, the purpose of 
raising revenue is as lawful as the purpose of exercising the 
police power. This interpretation is borne out, we think, by 
the authorization of the legislature to cities of other classes. 
Subdivision 10 of section 938—the act in regard to general pow- 
ers of the cities of the third class—authorizes the city to li- 
cense, for purposes of regulation and revenue, all and every 
kind of business; and subdivision 10 of section 1011, in defining 
the powers of cities of the fourth class, provides that the city 
shall have power to license, for the purposes of regulation and 
revenue, all and every kind of business. And so the power 
to license for purposes of revenue is especially granted to all 
the other classes of cities. But we do not think that the au- 
thorization in this respect of cities of the other classes is 
any stronger than the authorization of cities of the first class, 
where the power is to grant licenses for any lawful pur- 
pose, which must be held to include purposes embraced in the 
provisions in relation to the other cities; and, taking into 
consideration the whole scope of the legislative provisions in 
this State, as well as the language especially used in relation 
to cities of the: first class, we think it is plain that no dis- 
crimination was intended by the legislature. = - ny 
It is insisted, also, that the ordinance is void because it 
imposes @ burden upon a portion,.and not the whole, of a 
class of merchants. We do not think this contention is tenable. * * 
The ordinance canne* %e held roid on account of excessive 
burden imposed. It is not so oppressive that it will in any way 
interfere with the rights of merchants. . ° 
The judgment will be affirmed. 
Gordon, C. J., and Fullerton and Reavis, JJ., concur. 
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The different dictionary definitions hereto- 
fore published, have been more on the order 
of digests, encyclopedias or glossaries, in 
cluding as arule, Maxims, Constantly chang- 
ing legislation effects definitions very mater- 
y. Therefore statutory definitions are 
= to be relied upon unless they are the 
een of what has already become the es 
ished meaning. Again, the average at- 
Sonone has not the time or inclination to read 
columns or pages of matter when he looks for 
the definition of a word. 
English Dictionary gives complete defini- 
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those not given in any other law dictionary. 
Furnished in a single compact volume at a 
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= United States Courts on points of Prac- 

ce, with complete and thorough annotation 
of ofthe int or points of adjective law printed 
after the decision. Volume one contains cases 
selected from those decided during the months 
of September, 1897, to September, 1898, with 
annotations and notes written in 1899. 
Write for a sample number. 
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COLORADO. 


The Denver Bar Association has elect- 
ed its officers for the coming year. The 
election resulted as follows: President, 
Joel F. Vaile; vice-president, George F. 
Dunklee; secretary and treasurer, H. C. 
Van Schaack; sergeant-at-arms, J. M. 
Lomery. Meetings will hereafter be held 
monthly. . President Vaile was chosen tv 
appoint a committee whose duty it 
should be to draw up resolutions regard- 
ing the death of ex-Gov. Elbert. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The members of the Hartford County 
Bar Association met in the Superior 
Court room before the opening of the 
session of court recently. Eulogies upon 
the late Timothy E. Steele were spoken 
by his brothers in the profession, and 
suitable resolutions on his death were 
adopted. The resolutions will become 
part of the records of the Bar and a copy 
of them will be transmitted to Mr. 
Steele’s family. 


“Resolved, That in the death of Tim- 
othy E, Steele the Bar of this county has 
lost an eminent, useful and honorable 
member, naturally endowed with a vig- 
orous intellect, rugged honesty, sturdy 
independence and sterling common-sense. 
His painstaking industry, aggressive en- 
thusiasm and unvarying faithfulness to 
the interests of his clients were reward- 
ed with a well-deserved prominence 
among his professional associates. As a 
citizen he was intelligently interested in 
the public welfare, advocating with ear- 
nestness and fidelity such measures as 
seemed to him promotive of the common 
good. Socially among his chosen friends 
he was truthful, cheerful and instructive. 





In the intimacies of domestic life he was 
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loyal and self-forgetting, sympathetic 
and tender, esteeming above all else the 
delights of home and family. 

“Resolved, That in remembrance of 
the admirable qualities of mind and heart 
of our deceased brother these resolutions 
be entered upon our records and a copy 
thereof be transmitted to his family.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The colored members of the Bar of the 
District of Columbia met, at the office of 
W. Calvin Chase recently and perfected 
an organization looking toward the call- 
ing of a national convention to be held 
in May, 1900, by the active colored prac- 
ticing lawyers of all the States and Ter- 
ritories in the United States for the pur- 
pose of considering the Federal Constitu- 
tion and statutes and the decisions of the 
Federal Appellate Courts predicted 
thereon; the Constitution, statutes and 
decisions of the Court of Appeals in the 
several States, Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bearing upon the legal 
status of the negro of this country, and 
the administration of the laws, both 
State and Federal Courts, in all proceed- 
ings in which the negro is a party. Offi- 
cers were chosen as follows: E. M. How- 
lett, president; W. C. Martin, first vice- 
president; T. L. Jones, second vice-presi- 
dent; P. W. Frisby, secretary; W. Calvin 
Chase, corresponding secretary; Royal A. 
Hughes, treasurer. Executive Commit- 
tee: W. Calvin Chase, W. C. Martin, 
Royal A. Hughes, William L. Pollard, L. 
M. King and Scipio Baker. 


INDIANA. 


At a meetaing of the Indianapolis Bar 
Association, held on Dec, 4, officers were 
elected for the ensuing year and a reso- 
lution directing that members of the as- 
sociation who have quit the practice or 
left the city shall be exempt from fur- 
ther payment of dues, but their names 
shall be carried on the roll until they 
resume traciice or return to the city. 
The officers elected are: 


President—John 8. Duncan. 

First Vice-President—W. T. Brown. 

Second Vice-President—O. B. Jameson. 

Secretary—E. R. Keith. 

Treasurer—L. Perkins. 

Executive Committee—D. W. Howe, J. 
E. Scott, A. Boice, Martin Hugg and L 
P. Harlan. 

Committee on Admission—Pierce Nor- 
ton, W. W. Woollen, W. L. Taylor, R. N. 
Lamb, Charles Martindale, D. K. Part- 
low and C. S. Wiltsie. 


The Clay County Bar Association met 
on the afternoon of Dec. 4 to take action 
of the death of Robert Fisher, who was 
a member. After remarks had been 
made by different members on the char- 
acter of their deceased brother, the fol- 
lowing pall bearers were appointed: T. 
W. Hutchison, J. L. Wilson, Roy Shat- 
tuck, Albert Payne, Will P. Luther, Wal- 
ter S. Lee. A floral wreath was sent to 
the residence inscribed “Clay County 
Bar Association.” The following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

Whereas, Robert Fisher was called, in 
an unexpected manner and moment, to 
meet his death 


Resolved, That we express a ‘feeble 
measure of the sorrow that we fecl. To 
us who were associated with him in the 
business relations of life, working to a 
common purpose, animated by similar 
hopes and ambitions, his sudden and un- 
timely taking off comes with peculiar 
force. In the presence of death human- 
ity can do no more than to express its 
sorrow for the dead and sympathy for 
the living. 

tesoived, That in this case the sum- 
mons came in its most dreaded form. To 
Surviving friends, death by accident 
brings with it a pang not felt in its com- 
mon visitations. We think how easily 
all this could have been avoided; another 
and perhaps a more familiar way, a mo- 
ment sooner, a moment later, a step this 
way or that, the o¢currence of the most 
trivial incident, would have turned the 
course of events that was leading on to 





death and nothing out of the ordinary 
would have occurred. The thought how 
easily this great calamity could have 
been avoided adds gall and wormwood 
to the cup. 
* Resolved, That Robert Fisher was a 
good man, and now that he is gone we 
are glad to testify to his integriiy, to his 
intelligence, his moral worth and the 
many excellent traits that adorned his 
character, leaving the inscrutable Provi- 
dence that removed him to reconcile his 
death with its glory and our good. 

ALBERT PAYNE, 

A. W. KNIGHT, 

JACOB HERR, 

Committee on Resolutions. 


MARYLAND 


Members of the Bar Association, of 
Baltimore, on December 5th, held their 
annual meeting at the Lyceum parlors 
and afterward enjoyed their annual ban- 
quet. 

Mr. John P. Poe, the first vice-presi- 
dent, presided at the meeting, as he has 
done at nearly all of the meetings since 
his election last year. The president, Mr. 
Bernard Carter, was not present. 

At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: 

President—John Prentiss Poe. 

Vice-Presidents—Daniel M. 
John N. Steele. 

Treasurer—C, A. E. Spamer. 

Secretary—William P. Lyons. 

Member of the Executive Committee— 
Edwin G. Baetjer. 

Members of the Committee on Admis- 
sion—James E. Carr, Jr., James E. Steu- 
art, W. H. DeC. Wright. 

President Poe afterward announced the 
following committees: 


Amendment of the Law—Wm. A. 
Fisher, John V. L. Findlay, Edgar H. 
Gans, Thomas 8S. Baer, Frank Gosnell. 

Grievances—George M. Upshur, Charles 
Herzog, J. Wilson Leakin, Alexander H. 
Robertson, Leon E, Greenbaum. 

The Judiciary—Fielder C. Slingluff, 
Joseph B. Seth, Conway W. Sams, Rob- 
ert Biggs, Hugo Steiner. 

Upon accepting the election as president 
of the association, Mr. Poe said, after 
expressing his appreciation of the honor: 

“While it never was intended that we 
should interfere with the conduct or 
management of the business or pursuits 
of the people, or as an association take 
sides in party discussions or contests, ft 
certainly was contemplated that as an 
organization we should actively exert our 
influence in initiating and securing the 
passage of wise, remedial and progres- 
sive legislation in matters of public in- 
terest and concern; in reforming abuses 
in municipal or State administration; in 
resisting proposed public measures of vi- 
cious example or evil tendency, and in 
steadily advocating whatever is reasona- 
bly and fairly calculated to advance the 
pure and prompt administration of jus- 
tice. 

“Upon measures affecting the welfare 
of the whole people without distinction 
of party, or more particularly relating to 
procedure or practice in our courts, or 
tending to the development of jurispu- 
dence, so as to secure to our people to the 
utmost the blessings of justice adminis- 
tered freely, speedily, without delay and 
fully without denial, we should assert our 
just prerogative, and take the lead whicb 
rightfully belongs to our profession. 

“We should resist crude and ill-consid- 
ered innovations and changes. We should 
suggest and urge forward enlightened re- 
forms. We should study and fully dis- 
cuss measures proposed for the improve- 
ment of the body of our law. 

“The near approach of the time for the 
assembling of the Legislature naturally 
forces upon our attention the proper per- 
— of our duties in these particu- 
ars. 

“While some of our recommendations 
have not met the approval which we 
thought they deserved, we can retall 
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with satisfaction that a far larger num- 
ber of the measures proposed by us are 
now embodied in the code, and our ex- 
perience justifies the belief that no care- 
fully considered bill, clearly within our 
province to suggest and vigorously urged 
by our association, is likely to be re- 
jected. * * * 

“Our corporation laws should be 
amended in such a way as to prevent the 
exercise by foreign corporations of their 
franchises in Maryland upon terms and 
conditions more favorable and advanta- 
geous than those upon which Maryland 
corporations of the like kind can conduct 
their busigess here. At the same time 
some effort should be made to so modify 
our laws as not to force from our borders 
Maryland corporations which can find 
better protection and less onerous bur- 
dens under the laws of other States. 

“Our object should be to attract, not to 
repel, capital, and with the example of 
some of our sister States before us, we 
may learn how to find legitimate sources 
of State revenue by just resort to which 
we may materially reduce the burden of 
our State taxation. 

“We might also ask for a short addi- 
tional section to article 16, title ‘Chan- 
cery,’ authorizing corporations to plead 
in equity as individuals do, without be- 
ing compelled to affix their corporate seal 
to their answers to bills and petitions 
filed against them.” 

* The following new members were elect- 
ed: Messrs. Roland B. Harvey, Alfred 
Bagley, Jr., and James A. Fechtig, Jr. 

At the banquet which followed about 
eighty members sat at the tables. 

Mayor Hayes sent a letter regretting 
his inability to be present and give a talk 
on “Municipal Affairs.” 

Mr. Alfred F. Niles spoke on “Consola- 
tions of Legal Biography.’ He said the 
chief consolation he found was that the 
legal lights of the past were men after 
all with all their frailties, and that the 
members of the bar of the present day 
compared favorably with them. 

“The Old and the New” was the senti- 
ment responded to by Mr. William T. 
Brantley, in a humorous and well pointed 
speech. 

United States District Attorney Will- 
iam L. Marbury spoke on “Our Relations 
with Great Britain.” He spoke of the 
rise of the United States to a world pow- 
er and a member of the concert of na- 
tions, and the consequent choice of a 
kindred nation as a friend. 

Mr. B. Howard Haman also spoke 
briefly. 

Mr. Leon E. Greenbaum responded to 
the toast, “The Young Man at the Bar.” 
He said in part: 


“The young man who makes his debut 
at the bar has one request to make, and 
that is that this association will aid him 
by making membership in this body an 
honor and practice of the profession at 
this bar a subject of pride. There are 
men who are practicing law n*ths com- 
munity who blush at nothing save defeat, 
vho resort to any methods to attain suc- 
cess save those which involve an open 
infraction of the ¢riminal laws, and who 
are converting an honorable profession 
into the basest of trades. 

“The young man feels that such men 
offer an unfair competition to him and 
at the same time an undue temptation for 
him. This assdciation cannot view with 
indifference the growth of unfair methods 
and the success of unfair men. It must 
rouse itself to activity, and the great 
leaders of the bar must act in its behalf. 
It will not do merely to have a new court 
house; men who pollute its purity should 
not be allowed to enter its portals. A 
few disbarment proceedings would stimu- 
late the young lawyer to honorable ac- 
tivity more than the reading of dusty 
biographies or listening to glowing lec- 
tures on the dignity of the law.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Middlesex Bar Association held its 
first dinner at Young's Hotel, Boston, on 
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the evening of Dec. 6, Samuel K. Hamil- 
ton, Esq., of Wakefield, president of the 
association, making the opening address 
of welcome. 

Among those at the head of the table 
were Gov. Wolcott, Attorney-General 
Knowlton, Justice Hammond of the Su- 
preme Bench, Justice Bishop of the Su- 
perior Court, and other distinguished men 
of the legal profession, 

Among those present from Malden 
were: Hon. Arthur H. Wellman, Geo. H. 
Fall, Joseph Wiggin, Harvey L. Boutwell 
and Marcellus Coggan. 


MICHIGAN. 


Bay City—The Bar Association has 
just completed the formation of a new 
law library, which is. now being installed 
in the Shearer office buiiding. The li- 
brary will start out with several thous- 
and volumes, and arrangements have 
been made to add all the latest reports 
as they are published. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the New Hampshire Bar Association 
was held at the State Library on Dec. 5, 
and it was decided to hold the annual 
meeting in Concord the night prior to the 
opening of the Supreme Court full bench 
for the rendering of opinions. Some very 
prominent speakers are to be secured. 


NEW JERSEY. 


At its annual meeting on Friday night, 
December 8, the Lawyers’ Club adopted 
a@ new constitution and elected these offi- 
cers: President, John R. Hardin; vice- 
president, Francis J. Swayze; secretary, 
Edward D. Duffield; treasurer, J. Bayard 
Kirkpatrick. William C. Nicoll’ and 
Adrian Riker were chosen members of a 
board of trustees, the other members be- 
ing the president, vice president and sec- 
retary. They will supersede the old ex- 
ecutive committee as the governing body 
of the club. The president, under the 
new constitution, must retire after serv- 
ing one year. 

The club voted to pay Secretary Duf- 
field’s bill of $200 for services in connec- 
tion with the proceedings to disbar 
Frank M. McDermit. It was ex- 
pected that the State would pay the bill, 
and it was agreed that Mr. Duffield was 
entitled to every cent of the money. 

Toward the close of the meeting Sena- 

tor-elect Thomas N. McCarter, Jr., ob- 
tained the floor and announced that he 
desired to say something in regard to 
— Child and the Circuit Court Judge- 
ship. 
“T am deeply interested,” he said, “in 
the question of the reappointment of 
Judge Child. He has made an extremely 
efficient officer and judge, and has won 
the respect and esteem of every mem- 
ber of the bar hereabouts. My feeling 
toward him is such that I propose to do 
all in my power toward his reappoint- 
ment. He deserves it, not only for his 
continued hard work, but for ability and 
general soundness in his doings upon the 
bench. He will have my most earnest 
support as an individual citizen and 
lawyer and in my capacity as a State 
Senator. Because he is in every way 
entitled to it I ask that he be given the 
individual and united support of the 
members of this club, and that you all 
use what effort and influence you can 
toward his reappointment.” 


There was much enthusiasm over the 
matter when Senator McCarter finished 
his talk, and within a few seconds a mo- 
tion had been made and passed that 
President Hardin appoint a committee 
to obtain the signatures of the members 
of the bar of Essex County to a petition 
to Governor Voorhees for the reappoint- 
ment of Judge Child. 


NEW YORK. 


The following letter has been for- 
warded by the Woman’s Committee of 
the Psychological Section of the Medico- 
Legal Society in response to an appeal 





for aid in fitting out a hospital ship for 
South African wounded soldiers. 
Lady Randolph Churchill: 


Honored Madam — The undersigned 
Woman’s Committee of the Psychological 


Section of the Medico-Legal Society note’ 


with pride and pleasure your praise- 
worthy efforts, to furnish and dispatch 
a hospital ship for the _ relief of the 
wounded soldiers and sailors of the na- 
tion, of which you have become a citizen, 
by your marriage to a subject of the 
English throne; and we have heard your 
appeal to the women of the country of 
your birth, to aid you in a work of phil- 
anthropy and charity for the benefit of 
the soldiers and sallors of the country 
of your adoption, in the unfortunate war 
now going on in the South African Re- 
public. 

We beg to remind you that there is now 
an American lady languishing in an Eng- 
lish prison, who is universally believed 
by her countrymen and countrywomen, 
to be entirely innocent of the crime with 
which she is charged; who was sentenced 
to death; whose sentence was commuted, 
on the advice of the Judge who tried her, 
by the English Home Secretary, on the 
ground that a doubt existed as to 
whether the death of her husband was 
caused by, or due to, arsenic; and who 
has, as we believe, suffered an unjust 
imprisonment for more than ten years. 
That this is despite the petitions and ap- 
peals of thousands of her countrymen 
and countrywomen; of the strong and 
urgent appeal of the Lord Chief Justice 
of England, who believed her innocent; 
of the personal urgent appeal of Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison and the mem- 


bers of his Cabinet; of the strong letters ~ 


of the wife of the President, and the 
views of the American Cabinet Ministers, 
appealing to the Queen of England in her 
behalf; all of whom urged her release, 
because they believed her to be innocent; 
and whom the Hon. William McKinley, 
President of the United States, with a 
firm conviction of her imnocence, has 
asked for her release from the English 
Government, as an act of international 
comity, between two great nations, 
whose people are now anxious to see a 
strong feeling of amity cemented be- 
tween these nations of a common blood 
and origin. 

We ask you to seize the present occa- 
sion to urge upon the Home Secretary for 
England, the release of this American 
lady, who, less fortunate than yourself 
in her marriage with an Englishman, 
has since his death stoutly claimed her 
American citizenship, as she has the le- 
gal right to do, under the English law, 
and which she never surrendered under 
the American law; who is now suffering 
a terrible, cruel and long-continued im- 
prisonment, longer than any woman has 
endured under the English law, as we be- 
lieve, and longer than any English 
woman of a_ similar social position 
would have suffered, if believed by the 
English authorities to be guilty; who. 
reared as a lady, and the daughter of one 
of our best families in America, in her 
feeble and delicate health,has maintained 
and preserved the rank of a star pris- 
oner by her good behavior. 

We urge upon you to explain to the 
English Home Secretary that his refusal 
to recommend Florence E. Maybrick to 
the clemency of the Queen of Engtand, 
now so earnestly desired by the Ameri- 
can President and people; so stoutly and 
constantly urged by the American Am- 
bassador, Hon. Joseph H. Choate; is not 
only a source of constant irritation to our 
people in America, but that it disturbs 
and prevents that sincere friendship, 
which has been made more necessary by 
the progress of recent events, involving 
the interests of both countries, growing 
out of the recent war between America 
and Spain, and the present conflict in 
South Africa; and that it also stands in 
the way of our co-operation with you in 
your humane endeavors, because of a 
feeling of just resentment and extreme 
annoyance at the continuance of a pun- 
ishment, against an American citizen, 














whom we believe innocent of the offence 
for which she has been tried, that is more 
terrible and severe to endure than was 
that of Dreyfus. 
Aid us, dear Lady Churchill, in secur- 
ing the release of this innocent lady, and 
we will pledge the women of America 
to double the effort you are now making 
for the wounded in South Africa. We 
remain, very faithfully yours, 
CAROLINE J. TAYLOR, Chairman, 
M. LOUISE THOMAS, 
THE COUNTESS BETTINI DI MOISE, 
FLORENCE DANGERFIELD POTTER, 
ROSALIE DAILEY, 
PHOEBE A. HANAFORD, 
IDA TRAFFORD BELL, 
SOPHIA McCLELLAND, 
ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL, 
Cc. VAN D. CHENOWETH, 

Composing the Woman's Committee of the 
yehological Section of the Medico-Legai 

Society of New York. 

A very large meeting of the Onondaga 
County Bar Association was held in the 
Special Term room at the Court House 
in Syracuse on the afternoon of Dec 11 to 
take action upon the death of Attorney 
Charles BE, Ide. The meeting was called 
to order at shortly after 2 o’clock by 
President William P. Goodelle, who, in 
stating the object of the gathering, spok» 
feelingly of the deceased. He was a good 
lawyer, unusually zealous in the interest 
of his clients and faithful in the perform- 
ance of all his duties. 

On motion of William 8S. Andrews, the 
following committee was appointed to 
draft memorial resolutions: W. 8. An- 
drews, W. R. Chamberlin, Theodore E. 
Hancock, Charles G. Baldwin and Charles 
P. Ryan. The committee retired, and 
subsequently reported a memorial extoll- 
ing the many sterling professional an‘ 
personal qualities of the deceased. The 
resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


OREGON. 


A meeting of the Oregon Bar Associa- 
tion was held recently. 

In the absence of President Cotton, 
Vice-President Lionel R. Webster, of 
Portland, presided. About 50 members 
answered to the roll call, among them be- 
ing Chief Justice Wolverton, Supreme 
Justice Moore, Circuit Judge J. F. Ham- 
iltton, of Roseburg; Circuit Judge George 
H. Bennett, of Salem; ex-Governor Lord, 
R. M. Turner, of Grant county; Judge E. 
O. Potter and George B. Dorris, of Eu- 
gene; C. J. Bright, of Wasco; G. D. Bing- 
ham, of Salem; W. S. McFadden, of Cor- 
wa and J. C. Applewait, of Baker 

ty. 4 

After the usual order of business, 
retary Reed said that the committee on 
membership was out of the city, and as 
there were several applications for mem- 
bership, a special committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Judge Alfred F. 
Sears, Jr., ex-Attorney-General George 
E, Chamberlain and ex-Municipal Judge 
Cc. H. Carey. 

The committee on jurisprudence, 
through its chairman, C. E. 8, Wood, re- 
ported that bills had been presented to 
the recent Legisiatiure for an increase in 
the personne! of the Supreme Court and 
for compulsory physical examination in 
cases of injury. Mr. Wood said he had 
prepared a bill, approved by a majority 
of the committee, and relating to expert 
testimony. The House and Senate legis- 
lative committees got copies of the bill, 
and, while Mr. Wood was Bast during 
the Legislature, he learned from corre- 
spondence with different members that 
the bills would be attended to, But the 
concrete result was nothing. An import- 
ant factor in the non-legislation was that 
the efforts of the association to secure 
the passage of the bills was met by 
private opposition by lawyers of both 
Portland and the country. 

The committee on legal education and 
admission to the bar, through W. L. 
Brewster, chairman, then submitted its 
report. 

In the afternoon session, after the re- 
ports of various committees had been 
read, Chief Justice Wolverton, of the 
Supreme Court, was announced to speak 
on “The Ethics of Advocacy.” Justice 
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Wolverton delivered an able address and 
was loudly applauded. 

Following Justice Wolverton, Wallace 
McCamant spoke on “Anglo-Saxon Jus- 
tice.” His remarks were forceful, setting 
out in striking contrast the Anglo-Saxon 
and French courts. In France, Dreyfus, 
an innocent man, had been convicted of 
treason on evidence which would have 
been thrown out of an American or Brit- 
ish court. He was innocent, but had 
been compelled to suffer. In the United 
States the Supreme Court was one of the 
purest branches of the Government—al- 
ways for liberty and always for right in 
its decisions, 

Next came the address of the retiring 
president, W. W. Cotton, which was read 
by Secretary Sanderson Reed. 

The ¢élection of officers was the last 
business of the day. It resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President—Lionel R. Webster, of Port- 
land. 

Vice-Presidents—First judicial district, 
A. E. Reames, of Jacksonville; second, 
W. S. McFadden, of Corvallis; third 
George D. Bingham, of Salem; fourth, 
Hon, M. C. George; fifth, C. W. Fulton, 
of Astoria; sixth, T. G. Hailey, of Pen- 
dleton; seventh, C. J, Bright, of Wasco; 
eighth, T. H. Cgawford, of Union; ninth, 
R. M. Turner, of Grant county. 

Secretary—A. F. Flegel, of Portland. 

Treasurer — Charles J. Schnabel, of 
Portland, 

Executive committee—M. L. Pipes, 
George EB. Chamberlain, Judge C. B. Bel- 
linger, C. H. Carey, of Portland; Justice 
Cc. BE. Wolverton, Judge George H. Bur- 
nett, of Salem; Judge J. F. Hamilton, of 
Roseburg. 

The president was allowed thirty days 
in which to name the committee, and 
then the association adjourned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Berks 
County Bar Association was held on Dec. 
4 Jacob 8S. Livingood presided and 
Thomas K. Leidy was secretary. The 
report of Treasurer H. A. Muhlenberg 
showed that the receipts during the year 
were $412.50 and the expenditures $513.45. 
Last year there was a balance of 548.50. 
This year there is $447.55 on hand, after 
$505.70 has been paid out for law books. 

After some discussion upon the advisa- 
bility of keeping the accounts of the Lib- 
rary and Bar Associations separate, the 
report was received. 

On motion of W. Kerper Stevens, these 
officers were unanimously re-elected: 
President, Jacob S. Livingood; vice-pres- 
ident, Isaac Hiester; secretary, Thos. K. 
Leidy; treasurer, H. A, Muhlenberg. 

President Livingood reappointed the 
standing committees as follows: 


Committee of Censors—George F. Baer, 
Garrett B. Stevens, D. Nicholas Schaef- 
fer, Richmond L. Jones, E. H. Daysher, 
Robert P. Shick, Frederick W. Nicolls. 

Committee on Law. Library—H. Willis 
Bland, John F. Smith, E. B. Wiegand. 

Committee on Official Fees—Samuel 8. 
Young, Cyrus G. Derr, A. K. Stauffer. 

A meeting of the Franklin County Bar 
Association was held recently for the 
purpose of discussing and adopting a 
fee bill by the bar. The bar had been 
acting under the old bill of 1869. 

A new fee bill was adopted; one tha 
was recommended by a committee and 
reported to the association. It was taken 
up section by section and reported as 
adopted. Considerable discussion was 
called forth by some of the sections. The 
Bar Association also determined that it 
would enforce, so far as in its power, the 
recent act of the Legislature forbidding 
any but licensed lawyers practicing in 
the county. 


The Law Association of Philadelphia 
held its annual meeting on Dec. 5. The 
following officers were elected: Chan- 
cellor, Samuel Dickson; vice-chancellor, 
David W. Sellers; secretary, William C. 
Ferguson; treasurer, John Houston Mer- 
rill; committee of censors, for a term of 
two years, James M. Beck, G. Heide Nor- 
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ris, Charles Edward Ingersoll; for a term 
of three years, Thomas Hart, Jr., Hamp- 
ton L. Carson, Charles Biddle; library 
committee, for a term of two years, Wil- 
liam M. Meigs, A. H. Wintersteen, John 
Weaver, Charles C. Townsend; for a 
term of three years, Dimner Beeber, Ed- 
ward P. Allinson, Joseph de F. Junkin, 
John C. Bell. 

The report of the library committee 
and librarian showed accessions during 
the past year numbering 1,421 bound vol- 
umes, making a total of 34,037 volumes 
contained in the library. The treasurer’s 
report showed the association to be in a 
much better financial condition than for 
several years past, which is attributed 
to the increase in membership during the 
past year. 


The Bar Association of Lawrence 
county met recently for the purpose of 
taking action on the proposed celebra- 
tions of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
holding of the first court in this county 
which was held in the old Methodist 
church, now the St. Joseph’s, Jan. 7, 
1850. There were a large number of law- 
yers present and great interest was man- 
ifested in the proposed celebration. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the chairman, C. H. Akens, who stated 
the object of the meeting as has been 
previously announced, after which, the 
matter was discussed by several of the 
members. It was finally decided to ob- 
serve the semi-centennial in some suit- 
able and appropriate manner. As the 
date of the anniversary falls on Sun- 
day, it was determined to leave the ques- 
tion as to whether it shall be observed 
on Saturday or Monday to the commit- 
tee that was appointed to make all ar- 
rangements. This committee consists of 
Attorneys B. A. Winternitz, 8S. L. Mc- 
Cracken, W. H. Falls, ex-Judges Aaron 
L. Hazen and J. Norman Martin. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The meeting of the Rhode Island Bar 
Association at the County Court House, 
on the afternoon of December 4th, was 
largely attended. 

Hon. Francis Colwell, president, was in 
the chair. William A. Morgan, secre- 
tary, discharged the duties of that posi- 
tion. 

The report of the treasurer, Judge 
William H. Sweetland, was read, show- 
ing a balance of $11,853.94 on hand. 

On motion of Amasa M. Eaton the sec- 
retary was empowered to cast a ballot 
for officers for the ensuing year. They 
were as follows: President, Francis Col- 
well; first vice-president, Stephen A. 
Cooke; second vice-president, Augustus 
S. Miller; secretary, W. A. Morgan; 
treasurer, William H. Sweetland; execu- 
tive committee, Daniel R. Ballou, Ste- 
phen O. Edwards, James L. Jenks, Eu- 
gene F. Warner, Cyrus M. Van Slyck. 

President Colwell expressed his ap- 
preciation of the honor conferred on him, 
declared that he had the interests of 
the association at heart and that he 
could be counted on to labor faithfully 
and lovingly for its development and 
welfare. 

President Colwell having called at- 
tention to the death of Mayor Cronin 
of Pawtucket and Thomas P. Barnefield. 
ex-city solicitor of that city, on motion 
of Hugh J. Carroll, it was voted that a 
committee to draw resolutions be ap- 
pointed. 

President Colwell spoke of the work of 
the association and of the purposes for 
which it was organized. He said that 
there was a desire to so influence the 
making of the homes that the whole 
community should be benefited. An- 
other thing was to secure as perfect 
an administration of justice as was pos- 
sible. 

Hon. Walter W. Littlefield, for the 
committee on legislation, made a report 
in which he dwelt on the recommenda- 
tions of the committee as embodied in 
amendments to an act entitled “of de- 
scent, distribution, division and ad- 
vancement” and an act providing for 





the punishment of administrators, execu- 
tors, guardians, receivers, collectors and 
trustees. Mr. Littlefield said that there 
were other subjects, but it had been 
deemed wise not to take up too much 
at once. He thought that the associa- 
tion had much to do in the improvement 
of the laws of the State, and that the bar 
was qualified better than any other body 
of citizens to judge of the necessity of 
the laws placed on the statute book. 
Albert A. Baker of the legislation com- 
mittee proceeded to elucidate in a com- 
prehensive manner the proposed amend- 
ment of the act first mentioned. He said 
that the law of descent, entailing on a 
husband the necessity of having a child 
born alive in order to share in the estate 
of his wife, was a most unfair one, 
which in most States had been corrected. 
The dower right of a wife should be 
improved on, he suggested, so that a 
wife would not be limited to an inade- 
quate share in the estate of a husband. 
The manner in which the personal estate 
of a deceased person should be distribut- 
ed, as provided by the amendment, was 
advocated. The half of the estate is to 
go to the widow, or to the husband, if 
the wife dies, provided there are no liv- 
ing children; one-third if there be living 
children and the balance to heirs. 


VERMONT. 


A meeting of the Rutland County Bar 
was held recently at the County Court 
House, at which resolutions on the death 
of Judge Jerome B. Bromley of Castle- 
ton were adopted. E. J. Ormsbee, H. A. 
Harman, H. L. Clark, J. C. Baker, G. E. 
Lawrence and Judge Taft made remarks 
and spoke of their associations with the 
late Judge Bromley. The resolutions, 
which were read by Judge Clark, were 
adopted. They are as follows: 


Whereas, Jerome B. Bromley of Castle- 
ton, a member of the bar of this county, 
departed this life on the 27th day of 
March last, after nearly fifty years de- 
voted to the practice of law and the per- 
formance of judicial duties as a judge of 
this court and one of the probate 
courts of this county; 

Now, therefore, it is resolved, That as 
a tribute of respect to his memory, we 
here record our appreciation of his high 
qualities as a faithful lawyer, a wise 
judge, a kind neighbor and a good citi- 
zen. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be en- 
tered upon the records of this court, and 
copies of the same be transmitted to the 
family of the deceased and furnished 
to the local papers for publication, 

HENRY L. CLARK, 
E. J. ORMSBEE, 
T. W. MOLONEY. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


President Wesley Mollohan, of the 
State Bar Association, has announced a 
change in the time for the meeting of 
the association at Martinsburg from Dec. 
13 and 14 to Jan. 4 and 5, 1900. The 
change was made so as not to conflict 
with the ceremonies to occur in all Ma- 
sonic lodges in the State Dec. 14 on ac- 
count of the anniversary of the death of 
George Washington. 


WISCONSIN. 


The Waukesha County Bar Association 
on the afternoon of Dec. 5 elected the 
following officers: T. E. Ryan, Wauke- 
sha, president; Judge A. B. Rogan, 
Oconomowoc, first vice-president; Judge 
M. S. Griswold, Waukesha, second vice- 
president; C. W. Newberry, Waukesha, 
secretary; John A. Kelly, Oconomowoc, 
treasurer. A banquet will be held in Jan- 
uary. 

Thirty new members were admitted to 
the Milwaukee Bar Association at its an- 
nual meeting on the afternoon of Dec. 
2. They were as follows: Neele B. Nee- 
len, D. Lloyd Jones, Edward I. Fairchild, 
Edgar L. Wood, Winfield H. Cameron, 
John F. Donovan, J. O. Carbys, D. W. 
Smith, Charles L. Aarons, W. H. Church- 
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ill, Gilmore D. Price, Thomas H. Dow, 
William Kaumheimer, A. W. Hard, Jo- 
seph B, Doe, John J. Gregory, E. J. 
Dierks, F. C. Eschweller, J. V. Quarles, 
Jr., Tallmadge Hamilton, Clarence S. 
Brown, Howard A. Cleaver, Ernest 
Bruncxen, Paul G. Lewis, Guy D. Goff, 
Robert H. McMynn, John A. F. Groth, E. 
F; J. Goldsmith, James A. Powers, Chas. 
F. McClure. The officers elected were: 
President, Gen. F. O. Wickler; vice- 
president, Gerry W. Hazleton; secretary, 
Cornelius I. Haring; treasurer, Otto R. 
Hansen; executive committee, Charles 
Quarles, Edward P. Vilas and Horace A. 
J. Upham. 

It was not decided to hold an annual 
banquet. The proposition is to hold a 
banquet during the week between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s. 

The association agreed to discounte- 
nance the recent vague but sensational 
reports appearing in an afternoon pa- 
per that there were to be disbarment 
proceedings begun against attorneys and 
deplore these rumors as being a means 
to cause grave injustice to some mem- 
bers. 

President Winkler appointed the stand- 
ing committee for the ensuing year as 
follows, after which the association ad- 
journed: 

Committee on Admission of Members— 
Lawrence W. Halsey, Rollin B. Mallory, 
Jacob E. Friend, John F. Burke, Herman 
Fehr. 

Committee on Amendment of Law— 
George C. Markham, Joshua Stark, W. 
- Black, George P. Miller, C. T. Bene- 

ict. 

Committee on Grievances—James 3%. 
Flanders, Frank M. Hoyt, Warren D. 
Tarrant, George D. Van Dyke, Lewis M. 
Ogden. 

Committee on Legal Education—F. W. 
von Cotzhausen, George H. Noyes, Wm. 
W. Wight, E. W. Frost, W. D. Van 
Dyke. 





THE BAR AT LARGE. 


PERSONAL AND PARTNERSHIP NOTES 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford.—George A. Kellogg has _ re- 
moved his office to Room 75, Sage-Allen 
Building. 

New Haven.—The well known law firm 
of Samuel 8S. Doroff and Bernard E. 
Lynch, -with offices located on the fourth 
floor of the First National Bank Build- 
ing, has passed out of existence, and with 
its obituary comes the notice of the birth 
of a new combination of legal luminaries. 
Attorney Samuel S. Doroff severs his 
connection with the firm, to leave this 
city for New York, where he will con- 
tinue his practice in the metropolis. Mr. 
Bernard E. Lynch has entered into a 
partnership with Attorney Edwin S. 
Thomas of West Haven, who is counsel 
of the New Haven Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation. Mr. Thomas has given up his 
office at Room 213, First National Bank 
Building. 


Waterbury.—Judge Robert A. Lowe has 
been admitted to practice in the United 
States courts by Judge Townsend. 


MAINE. 


Bethel.—H. H. Hastings has opened an 
office in Judge Frye’s office on Broad 
street. 

Bangor.—George H. Morse has moved 
his office from the rooms in the rear of 
the Perkins Block to the front rooms in 
the same building. 


Norway.—Albert A. Stearns has moved 
his offices to the new suite over Freeland 
Howe’s Insurance Office. 

Pittsfield.—George H. Morse, Esq., has 
moved his law office into the suite of 
rooms in Perkins Block, formerly occu- 
pied by Dr. E. P. Goodrich. 


Waterville. — Mayor Philbrook and 
Percy A. Smith have formed a co-part- 





nership, to be known as Philbrook & 
Smith. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Foxboro.—John B. Tracy has opened 
an office here in the Union Building, 
North Main street. His office hours are 
from 5 to 10 p. m. on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday evenings. 

Lincoln.—H. F. Warner of Lincoln, a 
member of the firm of Myers, & Warner, 
has been appointed referee in bankruptcy 
for Middlesex Co., by the U. S. district 
court, in place of F. C. Manchester, de- 
ceased, and will assume the duties of his 
new position Jan. 1. 

During the illness of Mr. Manchester 
the bankruptcy cases in Middlesex were 
looked after by C. H. Barnes, Jr., referee 
in bankruptcy in Plymouth Co. 

Mansfield.—J. B. Tracy has opened an 
office in Halliday’s Building. 

Marlboro.—John F. Tighe has removed 
his office from the Masonic to the Corey 
Building. 

Springfield.—Elva H. Young has been 
admitted to practice in the United States 
Courts. 

Worcester.—Frank Bulkeley Smith will 
remain a member of the law firm of 
Hopkins, Smith & Hopkins, besides at- 
tending to his duties as one of the execu- 
tors of the estate of Horatio N. Slater, of 
Webster. The idea has gone abroad 
that Mr. Smith has given up his interest 
in the firm. We are informed that Mr. 
Smith wil lretain his place in the firm as 
formerly. 

Worcester. —The firm of Haggerty & 
Kane, which has had an office in the 
Walker Building for seven years, dis- 
solved by mutual consent, Jerry R. Kane 
retaining the Worcester practice, and 
Hon: Charles Haggerty confining himself 
to his business in Webster. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Berlin.—Gen. A. S. Twitchell has moved 
his office from the Hannaford House to 
rooms over the Wilson Pharmacy, where 
he can be found every Wednesday and 
Friday. 

Keene.—Hon. John T. Abbott, ex- 
United States Minister to Colombia, has 
forwarded Gov. Rollins his resignation 
as judge of probate for Cheshire County, 
having assumed the general management 
of the company, of which he is vice-pres- 


ident. 
VERMONT 


Bethel.—A new firm consisting of E. H. 
Edgerton, of Rochester, and John Noo- 
nan, of this place, has opened an office in 
the Cushing Block. 

Bristol—George L. 
opened an office here. 


Burlington.—The firm of Cushman & 
Mower has been dissolved, Edmund C. 
Mower removing to the offices recently 
vacated by F. B. Deberville in the Hay- 


Hasseltine has 


ward Block, and Mr. Cushman remaining’ 


in the present quarters. F. L. Graves 
has also leased an office in the Hayward 
Block, next to that of Mr. Mower. 


Burlington. — Russell W. Taft has 
opened an office at 144 College street, 
Daily News Building. Mr. Taft is son of 
Chief Judge Russell S. Taft of the Ver- 
mont Supreme Court, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 
NEW JERSEY. 


Bayonne. — Daniel J. Murray has 
opened an office at 11 West Eighth 
street. 


Hoboken.—The firm of Ryan & Hoos, * 


Dennis B. Ryan and Edward Hoos, son 
of Mayor Hoos, has been declared dis- 
solved. Mr. Ryan and Mr. Hoos formed 
a partnership about a year ago and took 
up offices in the Fuller Building, No. 1 
Montgomery street. 


Trenton.—There is an sianiaiate dis- 
cussion at the present time between the 
judiciary and the bar of New Jersey over 
the proposition to have the Justices and 
Judges of the New Jersey courts wear 
black gowns. The lawyers are much di- 
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vided on the question, but the Judges 
are almost a unit in their opposition, so 
that the gowning of the judiciary of New 
Jersey is not likely to happen at once. 

The spirit and the traditions of the 
New Jersey judiciary are democratic to 
an intense degree, and the same spirit 
that led to the abolition of the gown in 
1791 by the shining lights of the bar of 
other generations still exists and is as- 
sertive. 

When the gowns were taken off both 
the Judges and the barristers the ques- 
tion of the personal appearance of either 
during the period of court received no 
further consideration. The new State 
Bar Association intends to improve the 
Judges as well as the lawyers, and, as 
far as can be ascertained, the principal 
reason for the agitation of placing gowns 
on the Judges comes from the fact that 
when the Court of Errors and Appeals 
is in session the fifteen Judges on the 
bench are liable to be attired in fifteen 
kinds of wearing apparel, not only as to 
the color of the cloth, but the cut of the 
garments. Several of these consult fre- 
quently with fashionable tailors, and 
have a variety of clothing sufficient to 
enable them to be arrayed more glorious- 
ly than the lilies of the field, appearing 
every day of the term of court in new 
toggery of the “swell” variety. But there 
is a variety of coats; some wear the 
sack, others have the cutaway with a 
fancy waistcoat; few have the conven- 
tional Prince Albert. Some take to 
white ties, others to red and blue ones. 


Attorney-General Grey, president of 
the New Jersey Bar Association, strong- 
ly favors the gowning of the Justices 
and Judges in very much the same way 
as the Justices of the United States Su- 
preme Court, and e@en thinks it would 
be well for counsellors who come into 
court to argue their case to be clad in 
dark clothing. 

Chancellor Alexander T. McGill is 
somewhat in doubt about the wisdom of 
the innovation. His position is a peculiar 
one. He has been in England, and has 
met and admired the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of the court from which New Jer- 
sey obtained its Chancery. 

“When I was abroad,” he said, during 
a conversation on the subject, “I saw 
the Chancellor of England wearing his 
purple gown with all the dignity that a 
man could put in it. If we must have 
gowns in New Jersey, I should favor 
only a black silk gown and nothing 
else.”’ 

Vice-Chancellor Grey says: “Gowns 
may be all right, but not for Vice-Chan- 
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cellors. We are entirely too much on the 
circuit, sitting one day in one chamber 
and the next day in some chamber many 
miles away. We would have to carry 
cur gowns around as a bishop does his 
vestments, when he goes around his dio- 
ese. 

: Chief Justice William J. Magie does 
not take kindly to gowns. He thinks 
they would be a burden in hot weather 
and not necessary at any time. 

The venerable Justice David A Depue 
was very positive in his declaration 
against gowns. “I don’t like the idea,” 
he said, “because it is going backward. 
Just as soon as the Legislature says we 
are to wear gowns, then I resign.” 

Ex-Governor George C. Ludlow, who is 
now a Supreme Court Justice, said that 
there is no need of gowns at all. Su- 
preme Court Justice Charles G. Garrison 
said: “Put me down as opposed to 
gowns. There is no need for them.” Su- 
preme Court Justice Job H. Lippincott is 
very positive in his mind that he does 
not want anything to do with the gowns. 
“T am absolutely and unalterably op- 
posed to the gowning of the Judges of 
any branch of the judiciary,” he said. 

The Judges of the Court of Errors, who 
are not Justices, do not take kindly to 
the idea. There was not one who gave 
the slightest indorsement to the agita- 
tion. Governor Voorhees is at the head 
of the opposition, which is made princi- 
pally on the ground that the State 
dropped the gowns for democratic rea- 
sons, and those same reasons should keep 
the gown in the closet for all time. 

Among the lawyers about 50 per cent. 
of those seen favored the wearing of the 
black gown. The State Bar Association 
will, in all probability, at its next meet- 
ing, appoint several prominent lawyers 
to prepare papers on the question of 
vesting the judiciary, which will be read 
at the annual meeting in Atlantic City 
in June. 

NEW YORK. 

Batavia.—Albert J. Squires and Harlan 
Allen, who recently formed a partner- 
ship, have opened offices in the Worth- 
ington Block. 

Brocton.—John L. 
of Fredonia, has 
Brocton. 

Buffalo.—The firm composed of William 
F. Mackey and Urban C. Bell has been 
dissolved. 

Canandaigua.—C. E. Roby has opened 
an office in the G. R. Granby Block. 


Glens Falls.—The office rooms in the 
Thomson & Bullard Building, Warren 
Street, occupied by Albert C. Johnson, 
lave been leaged by C. R. Patterson. 

Glens Falls.—C. M. Merrill has been 
admitted to practice in the United 
States District Court. 

Kingston.—Chandler A. Oakes, who 
was recently admitted to the bar, has 
opened law offices in the Bruyn Build- 
ing, on Wall street. 

_Lockport.—A. E. Lee has opened an of- 
fice at No. 24 Hodge Opera House. 

Milford.—Andrew Spencer and Andrew 
Spencer, Jr., have opened an office in the 
Wilbur Block for surveying and law. 

Niagara Falls.—The firm of Ackerson 
& Delmage has been dissolved by mu- 
tual consent. 

Ogdensburg.—Judge John M. Kellogg 
has leased the suite of rooms over the 
National Bank occupied by Dr. John T. 
Newell as a dental office, and will oc- 
cupy the same after Jan. 1 as his law 
office. Lately he admitted into part- 
hership Daniel M. Mulligan, who will 
have charge of Mr. Kellogg’s work while 
he is absent attending to his official du- 
ties as a Judge of the Court of Claims. 

Oswego.—John Tiernan, who has been 
associated with City Attorney F. E. 
Hamilton for several years past, has 
opened an office in room No. 2, Guim- 
araes Block. 

Potsdam.—Watson B. Berry has en- 


tered into partnership with the firm of 
Everett & Ginn. 
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Syracuse.—Chester O, Clark, who for a 
number of years has been a clerk in the 
office of William G. Tracy, and later that 
ot Tracy, Ayling & Chapman, has opened 
an office at No. 32 Syracuse Savings 
Bank Building. 

Syracuse.—The firms of Goodelle & 
Nottingham and Knapp, Nottingham & 
Andrews, have been dissolved and a new 
partnership will be formed. Among the 
reasons for this change are the election 
of William 8. Andrews as a Justice of 
the Supreme Court and Martin A. Knapp 
being obliged to devote most of his time 
to his duties as Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner. In the new firm will be 
William P. Goodelle, Charlies W. An- 
drews, William Nottingham and Edwin 
Nottingham. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie.—City Attorney Osborne, of Corey, 
has resigned and will open an office at 
Erie. 


Pittsburg.—George V. Parker has been-. 


admitted to practice in the United States 
District and Circuit courts 


Uniontown.—Governor W. A. Stone has 
appointed Samuel E. Ewing, of Union- 
town, additional law judge of Fayette 
County, to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of S. Leslie Mestrezat, 
Supreme Court Justice-elect, and the 
promotion of Judge E. H. Reppert to 
President Judge. Judge Wwing is a 
brother of ex-Judge Nathaniel Ewing, 
Republican, who was defeated at the re- 
cent election by Robert Umbel, Demo- 
crat. 

A York law firm, to be known as Zeig- 
ler, Bentzel & Bacon, has been formed. 
It will be composed of the following 
prominent attorneys: James B. Zeigler, 
Edward D. Bentzel and George W. Ba- 
con. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—Kerr & Haley have re- 
moved from the Seals’ Building to 
rooms 302 and 304, Jefferson County 
Savings Bank Building. 

Mobile.—C. J. Torrey has removed his 
office to No. 84 St. Michael street, north- 
east corner of Royal and St. Michael 
streets, upstairs. 

Montgomery.—R. L. Harmon, S. H. 
Dent, Jr., and Lee H. Weil have formed 
a partnership. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington.—The entire bench of the 
Court of Claims appeared recently robed 
in judicial gowns. The court was es- 
tablished in 1855, and this was the first 
time its members have ever worn the 
traditional black gown. Some time ago 
a petition was largely signed by attor- 
neys practicing before the court and by 
officials of the Department of Justice, in- 
cluding the Attorney General, requesting 
the court to make the change. The court 
readily and pleasantly complied. Every- 
thing is much better arranged in the 
present building than in the former quar- 
ters in the old Department of Justice 
Building. 

It is stated that the trial calendar of 
the court for the term is the largest in its 
history. There are 1,000 cases on the cal- 
endar, nearly 300 more than for the 
same time last year. The calendar does 
not include any of the prize and bounty 
cases. 

GEORGIA. 

Jackson.—J. Threatt Moore has opened 
a law office in this city, associating him- 
self with Colonel M. Pliny Hall. 

Jackson.—Burwell P. Bailey has been 
admitted to practice in the United States 
Courts. 

KENTUCKY. . 

Louisville. — A partnership has bee 
formed by Judge W. H. Holt, of Frank- 
fort, his son, M. J, Holt, and George H. 
Alexander, of this city, under the style of 
Holt, Alexander & Holt. The new firm 
will have offices in the Louisville Trust 
Company’s building. All of the members 
are prominent lawyers. 





MISSISSIPPI. 


Durant.—H. H. Elmore and P. M. King 
have formed a copartnership under the 
name of Elmore & King. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Columbia.—Shuman & Mooney is the 
title of a new firm with offices in the 
Record Building. The members are Mr, 
B. M. Shuman and Capt. J. A. Mooney. 

Greenwood.—D. A. G. Outs has opened 
an office here. ° 

TEXAS. 

Cameron.—At a meeting of the City 
Council on the evening of Dec, 4 the 
resignation of City Attorney R. M. 
Campbell was accepted and Judge E. L. 
Anthony was appointed in his stead, 
The next city election will be in April, 
at which time the office of City Attorney 
will have to be filled by a vote of the 
city. The appointment of Judge Anthony 
met with unanimous approval. Mr. 
Campbell has moved to Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory. 

VIRGINIA. 

Cape Charles City.—Lloyd W. Brocken- 
brough has moved his office into the 
same room with Mr. M. H. Stevenson. 

Richmond.—A new firm has just been 
established in which Mr. P. St. J. Wilson, 
late of Suffolk, becomes the partner of 
Mr. P. St. Geo. Barraud. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Romney.—Howard J. Wagoner and R. 
D. Heironemous, formerly of Davis, will 
locate at Romney, as a new firm. 


Wheeling.—J. L. Rhodes, formerly of 
this city, but who has resided in Phila- 
delphia for some time, has returned here 


and will resume practice in this city. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 

Ashland.—R. W. Mills, of Virginia, and 
Morgan LeMasters, of Ashland, have 
formed a partnership. 

Bloomington.—Barr & Pollock have 
dissolved and Mr. Pollock has formed a 
partnership with his father, Mr. John E. 
Pollock. 


Edwardsville.—The firm of Borroughs 
& Bros., composed of Wm. G. Burroughs 
and G. D. Burroughs, has been dissolved 
by reason of other business arrange- 
ments. The firm has conducted two 
offices almost since its formation, George 
looking after its interests at the county 
seat and Will at Collinsville. The latter 
will continue in business at Collinsville, 
while his brother has entered the firm of 
Warnock & Travous. The new partner- 
ship will be known as Travous, Warnock 
& Burroughs. Travous & Warnock have 
long been one of the busiest legal firms 
in the city, and the adding of another 
member in the person of Mr. Bnrroughs 
will add much to their capacity for busi- 
ness. 

Freeport.—H. C. Burchard and Lou H. 
Burrell have formed a co-partnership. 

Mattoon.—Mattoon has a new law firm, 
Stewart & Stewart. They have leased 
offices in the Dozier block. A. Stewart, 
the senior brother, is a Charleston attor- 
ney, and the younger, C. Stewart, has 
been practicing in Greenup. 

Mt. Sterling.—Reid & Hubbard have 
dissolved partnership. Mr. Reid is going 
to Colorado Springs for the Winter, and 
Mr. Hubbard continues the business 
here. 

Nauvoo.—W. H. Hartzell has severed 
his connection with the firm of Hooker, 
Plantz & Hartzell. 


INDIANA: 


Butler.—Dunten & Holmes have dis- 
solved partnership. W. H. Holmes will 
remove to South Haven, Mich. E. B. 
Dunten, who has purchased his partner's 
interest, will continue alone. 

Decatur.—C. O. France, the junior 
member of France & Son, the dissolution 
of which firm was caused by the death 
of John T. France, has abandoned his of-~ 
fices and has consolidated with his father~ 
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in-law, R. S. Peterson. The new firm 
will be known as Peterson. & France, 
with headquarters in the rooms hereto- 
fore occupied by Mr. Peterson alone. 


Rockville.—Rice & Johnston, the oldest 
law firm in Parke county, has dissolved, 
Mr. Rice retiring on account of failing 
health. The firm was composed of the 
Hon. Thomas N. Rice, once a member of 
the Legislature for Parke, and the Hon. 
James T. Johnston, ex-member of Con- 

Mr. Rice is succeeded by Jacob 
S. White, only son of Judge A. F. White, 


sedge of the Forty-seventh judicial cir- 


IOWA. 

Audubon.—H. U. Funk and Y. E. Hor- 
ton have moved their office into the 
building known as the Iowa House, on 
lower Broadway. 

Dayton.—B, H. Johnson has opened an 
Office here. 

Spencer.—The firm of Buck & Glover 
has been dissolved by mutual consent, to 
take effect Jan. 1, 1900, Mr. Glover retir- 
ing. Mr. Buck will continue the business. 

MICHIGAN. 

Charlotte.—Hon, Frank C. Dean, form- 
erly of this city and now of Lansing, Con- 
sul to Naples under President Cleveland, 
has formed a partnership with Prosecut- 
ing Attorney Jones of this city. Mr. 
Dean has an office established in Lan- 
sing, and will spend only a portion of 
his time here. 

Muskegon.—J. C. and J. A. McLaughlin 
have entered into partnership, with of- 
fices in J. C. McLaughlin’s present build- 
ing, on Jefferson street. 

Sault Ste. Marie.—The firm of Holden 
& Holden has moved from the Price & 

mn Block to the Whalen Block, at 
the corner of Spruce and Ashmun streets, 


MINNESOTA. 


Bveleth.—_M. D. L. Fuller has moved 
into his new office, near the Hub on Jones 
street. 

St. Paul.—Justice Buck of the Supreme 
Court has resigned his position because 
of personal ill health and of sickness in 
his family. 

Justice Daniel Buck, the oldest member 
of the Supreme Court in years, was born 
in Bonville, Oneida County, N. Y., in 1829, 
and came to Minnesota in May, 1857, 
while Minnesota was still a Territory. 
His education was received at Rome 
and Louvelle academies, in New York 
State, and he began the practice of law 
on his arrival in Minnesota at Mankato. 
He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature of 1806, 
served five years as resident director of 
the Normal School at Mankato, and has 
been prominent in public affairs during 
his entire residence, although not always 
in office. He served in the Senate in 1879 
and 1881, and was afterward County At- 
torney of Blue Earth County four years. 
In 1892 he was elected to the Supreme 
bench. 

St. Paul.—The firm of Morphy, Ewing 
& Gilbert has been dissolved, Philip 
Gilbert having withdrawn therefrom. 
Mr. Gilbert will continue the practice of 
his profession, having opened an office in 
the National German-American Bank 


Building. 
MISSOURI. 


Bloomfield.—Ralph Wammack and N. 
A. Mozeley have formed a partnership. 

St. Joseph.—T. W. Harl has opened an 
office in the Tootle Building, southwest 
corner Sixth and Francis streets. Old 
Telephone No. 810. 


OHIO. 


Adamsville.—Juage Munson has formed 
@ partnership with Charles E. Griffiths, 
wnder the firm name of Munson & Grif- 
fiths 


Athens.—A. BE. Price and H. G. Stal- 
der have entered into partnership. 

Rushsylvania.—Hon. J. P. Bower has 
opened an office here. 

Bellefontaine—W,. C, Huston has been 


admitted to practice in the United States 
Courts. 





Cincinnati.—G. Carter Miller has been 
admitted to practice in the United States 
Circuit and District Courts. 

Cleveland.—The firm of McKisson & 
Boyd has been dissolved on consent. 

Columbus.—The Supreme Court on 
Dec. 4 appointed the following members 
of the Law Examining Committee to 
serve for three years: E. J. West of Wil- 
mington, Curtis E. McBride of Mansfield 
and Roscoe J. Mauck of Cincinnati. West 
was a candidate for the Republican nom- 
ination for Attorney General before the 
last State Convention. Mr. McBride was 
formerly Representative from Richland 
County, and Mauck was a clerk in the 
Legislature several years ago. His home 
was then in Marietta. Lately he has 
formed a law partnership in Cincinnati 
with Geo. H. Kolker, formerly Deputy 
Clerk of the Supreme Court. West and 
Mauck are Republicans and McBride is a 
Democrat. The Court also designated 
Seymour Cunningham of Chillicothe, who 
is one of the members holding over, to 
be chairman of the committee. 


Columbus.—Burr J. Bostwick, formerly 
of Circleville, has opened a law office in 
the “Dispatch” Building, corner High and 
Gay streets, Columbus. 

Mansfield.—The firm of Bowers & Far- 
ber has dissolved, and Mr. Farber will 
continue the business. He will still have 
his office in the Bird Building. 


Maumee.—<Albert Alius has been admit- 
ted to practice in the United States 
Courts, 

Newark.—Frederick M. Black has re- 
moved his offices from 31% South Park 
place to the new Fleek Building, 24% 
West Main street. 

Portsmouth.—Judge R. A. Calvert of 
this place has been admitted to practice 
in the United States Circuit Court. 

Youngstown.—John I. Williams has 
opened an office in the Diamond Block. 

Youngstown.—D, F. Griffith, of the firm 
of Arrel, McVey, Robinson & Griffith, 
has been admitted to practice in the 
United States Court at Cleveland. 


Zanesville.—Ex-Judge Munson of the 
Common Pleas Court and City Solicitor 
Griffiths have formed a new partnership, 
under the firm name of Munson & Grif- 
fiths. Their offices are in rooms 9 and 10, 
Andrews Building, North Fourth street. 

Zanesville.—The firm of Winn & Lem- 
ert has been dissolved by mutual con- 
sent, 

WISCONSIN. 


Ashland.—Judge Edgar Foster has re- 
turned from the South to open up a law 
office at Ashland again. 


Madison.—A new firm has been formed 
at Madison by the partnership of Messrs. 
A. R. Bushnell and C. B. Bdwards, two 
former residents of Lancaster. 

Milwaukee.—Thomas H. Dorr and John 
J. Gregory have formed a partnership 
and have opened offices in the Empire 
Building, on West Water street and 
Grand avenue. Mr, Dorr was formerly a 
law partner of former Congressman Som- 
ers. Mr, Gregory was connected with the 
money-order division of the post office 
for a number of years prior to his ad- 
mission to the bar. The firm name will 
be Dorr & Gregory. 

Racine.—Attorney Mortimer Walker 
became a member of the firm of Cooper, 
Simmons & Nelson, and the firm of 
Walker & Richards has dissolved. Chas. 
Krenzke, who was with Cooper, Simmons 
& Nelson, becomes a partner of City At- 
torney Max Heck, 


WESTERN STATES. 
ALASKA. 

Juneau.—Hon. C. 8S. Johnson, United 
States Judge for the District of Alaska, 
is said to have resigned. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Oakland.—Judge William Lair Hill has 
given up his San Francisco office and will 
occupy his old offices in the Delger Block. 


R 


r 


San Diego.—Senator A. E. Nutt and 
George H. P. Shaw have formed a co. 
partnership. 


San Diego.—D. C. Collier, Jr., and 
Judge W. R. Andrews have formed a 
partnership, under the firm name of An- 
drews & Collier. The firm will occupy 
the old law offices of Collier & Collier, in 
the Keating Block. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Miss Belle Fleming, to whom has been 
granted the right to practice before the 
United States Court in Indian Territory, 
is only 18 years old, and is the first wom- 
an to achieve that distinction in the 
Southwest. Miss Fleming is a native 
Texan, and comes from a family con- 
spicuous in the history of the Lone Star 
State. Her grandfather, W. H. Pleming, 
fought with Houston at the battle of 
San Jacinto, and was a member of the 
Congress of the Republic of Texas. Her 
grandfather, Col. V. J, Titus, was one of 
the pioneers of Texas. Her father, Judge 
Fleming, is Deputy United States Mar- 


shal, 
KANSAS. 

Lawrence.—Capt. Adna G. Clarke and 
Corporal Elliott F. Hook, late of the 
Twentieth Kansas, have formed a co- 
partnership and opened an office here 
over House’s clothing store. 

Topeka.—Ex-Senator John Martin has 
resumed practice at Topeka. Mr. Martin 
has been a member of the bar for forty- 
three years. Of this time he served a 
term as District Judge in Shawnee Coun- 
ty, two years in the United States Sen- 
ate and two and a half years as Clerk 
of the Supreme Court. For years he was 
the most potent factor in Democratic pol- 
itics in Kansas. 

NEBRASKA, 


Columbus.—J. D. Stires has moved his 
office into rooms over the First National 
Bank. 


Hastings.—Retiring Judge B. F. Beall, 
who has presided in the Tenth Judicial 
District for the last two terms, will en- 
ter into partnership with his court re- 
porter, John S. Longan, and they will 
open a law office in Hastings Jan. 1. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Pierre.—The firm composed of Con- 
gressman C. H. Burke and J. W. Good- 
ner has dissolved, Mr. Goodner taking 
the practice of the firm, 
UTAH. 


Salt Lake City.—There will be impor- 
tant changes on Jan. 1 in two of the lead- 
ing firms of the city. Judge W. M. Brad- 
ley will leave the firm of Bennett, Hark- 
ness, Howat, Bradley & Richards. The 
firm of Williams, Van Cott & Sutherland 
will be dissolved, Waldemar Van Cott 
and George Sutherland going out and 
taking the place of Judge Bradley, the 
firm then being known as Bennett, Hark- 
ness, Howat, Richards, Van Cott & Suth- 
erland. Other changes are in contempla- 
tion, but not yet fully decided upon. 


WASHINGTON. 


Dayton.—George A. Smith, formerly of 
Independence, Ore., has entered into part- 
nership with E. Campbell of this city. 


Ellensburg.—J. C. Lioyd has moved 
his office from the Stone Bank Building 
to the Northeast corner rooms of the 
Geddis Block. 


Seattle—An important change will be 
made on Jan, 1 in the distribution of the 
departments among the Superior Judges. 

Judge Jacobs will take the civil depart- 
ment, which is now conducted by Judge 
Benson, and the latter will discharge the 
duties of the Criminal Court. 


The Superior Court of King county is 
presided over by three judges, each of 
equal power with the other. For con- 
venience, one takes the civil business, one 
equity cases and the other criminal cases. 
When the present judges were elected 
Judge Benson took the civil, Judge Moore 
the equity and Judge Jacobs the criminal 
department. 
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CANADA, 


Ottawa (Ont.).—J. U. Vincent and J. 
B. T. Caron, barristers and solicitors, 
have entered into partnership and have 
their law offices at the rooms formerly 
occupied by Mr. Vincent, 569 Sussex 
street. CURA. 

Havana, Dec. 12.—At a meeting yester- 
day of lawyers to elect a managing com- 
mittee of the College of Lawyers for the 
year 1900 all the candidates backed by 
Secretary Capote were elected. Many 
lawyers are disgusted with the result, 
saying that the present state of affairs is 
the same as under the Spanish regime, 
when the Government controlled the elec- 
tions and did not allow fair voting. 


THE NEW YORK CITY BAR. 


Matters of Interest to Attorneys Prac- 
tleing Within the Limits of 
Greater New York. 

York city attorneys are requested to send 
asus of change of address, organization and 


dissolution of partnerships, etc., for insertion. 
No charge is made.—E4.) 





Assistant Librarian of Brooklyn Law 
Library. 

Otto Wetzel, of 807 Fulton street, has 
been appointed assistant librarian of the 
Brooklyn Law Library, at a salary of 
$2,500 a year. Mr, Wetzel is a young 
man, and began life in the law library as 
a messenger. Josiah T. Marean took a 
liking to him and made him his private 
secretary, which positon he held up to 
the time he was appointed to his present 
office. 

Mr. Brenen’s Application Denied. 

Supreme Court Justice Gaynor of 
Brooklyn has denied the application of 
Edward Brenen for leave to prosecute the 
suit formerly brought by Edward B. Bur- 
pee against Gerard B. Townsend for dam- 
ages for the alienation of his wife’s affec- 
tions. When Mr. Burpee brought the ac- 
tion his wife had a suit for separation 
pending against him. The couple became 
reconciled and all the litigation was dis- 
continued. Mr. Brenen contended that 
he should be allowed to prosecute 
the action against Townsend, as he had a 
lien for costs. In a memorandum deny- 
ing the motion, Justice Gaynor says: 

“The parties had a right to settle the 
action, and the attorney’s lien was sub- 
ject to such right. The law encourages 
such sentiment and does not permit 
attorney’s liens to stand in the way of 
them. It is said in some decisions that, 
where parties collusively settle the ac- 
tion so as to defraud the attorney, he 
will, on showing that fact, and that his 
client is worthless, be permitted to prose- 
cute the action to judgment in order to 
establish his right against the opposite 
party under his lien. This is rather fan- 
ciful at best, but no such case is here pre- 
sented. I see no use citing the decisions 
on the subject; they are a bundle of 
confusion.” 

Ignorance Alleged. 


Judge Addison Brown, in the United 
States District Court, on Dec, 13, severe- 
ly rebuked David Calman, a lawyer con- 
nected with the firm of Hoadly, Lauter- 
bach & Johnson, and then suspended him 
for thirty days from practicing in that 
court. The lawyer had presented for fil- 
ing objections in a bankruptcy case, 
Judge Brown characterized them as fool- 
ish and said he did not think the attorney 
he qualified to practise bankruptcy 
aw. 

Mr. Calman appeared in the case of 
Louis Rosenberg, who had filed a petition 
in bankruptcy. He represented persons 
who objected to the granting of his dis- 
charge. He handed a bunch of papers 
to Judge Brown, who looked them over 
and then, looking at Calman said: 

“Are you familiar with the law?” 

“Perfectly,” replied Calman. 

“I don’t think you are. A lawyer who 
would file such foolish objections has no 
business practising in this court.” 





The lawyer then was asked his name. 
The Judge understood him to say “D. 
Calvin,” whose name could not be found 
in the clerk’s list. 

“Are you a member of this court?” 
Judge Brown asked. 

Mr. Calman said he was. He also stated 
that he was connected with the firm of 
Hoadly, Lauterbach & Johnson, and had 
been practising for twenty years. 

Judge Brown then said: “I suspend 
you from practising in this court for 
thirty days, and if at the end of that 
time I consider that you understand the 
law I may reinstate you.” 

With this he tossed back the papers 
to the lawyer and said he would dismiss 
the objections they contained. Calman 
then left the court room. 

At the office of Hoadly, Lauterbach & 
Johnson it was said that Mr. Calman 


had charge of the bankruptcy cases for 
the firm. 


The Legal Aid Society. 


The work of the Legal Aid Society was 
discussed from various points of view on 
the evening of Dec. 14 at the meeting 
held by the Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee 
of that organization at the Assembly 
Hall in the United Charities Building. 
Mrs. Louise Waring, the chairman of the 
committee, presided, and after an open- 
ing address introduced Arthur Von Brie- 
sen, president of the society, who, in the 
course of his remarks, said that in the 
twenty-five years’ existence of the or- 
ganization it had taken up 100,000 com- 
plaints and had recovered over $800,000 
for poor clients in small amounts. 


Cc. C. Beaman discussed “Legal Aid 
from a Lawyer’s Aspect.” J. Augustus 
Johnson spoke on “Protection for the 
Sailor.” Miss Rosalie Leow discussed 
“The Practical Side of the Legal Aid So- 
ciety,” while the Rev. Thomas R. Slicer 
spoke on “The Legal Aid Society as a 
Social Force.” 


Mr. Bronson in Bankruptcy. 


Willett Bronson, of No. 16 Exchange 
place, has filed a petition in bankruptcy, 
with liabilities of $491,823, and no assets. 
The debts were contracted in 1882 and 
1883. Of the liabilities $259,194 were se- 
cured by mortgage on real estate in this 
city, farm lands in Minnesota, railroad 
stocks and bonds. The property was 
long ago transferred. The unsecured 
liabilities are chiefly for money lent, mer- 
chandise, on notes and damages for 
breach of contract. Mr. Bronson made 
an assignment on Dec. 20, 1883, having 
become involved in large real estate op- 
erations in this city. He had been in- 
terested in real estate and building for 
eight years previously, and was reported 
to have sunk over $1,000,000 in these op- 
erations. At the time of his assignment 
his schedules showed liabilities, secured 
and unsecured, of $653,000. 


Ex-Speaker Reed Now a Member of 
the Bar Association. 


At the méeting of the Bar Association 
on the evening of Dec. 12 ex-Speaker 
Thomas B. Reed was elected to member- 
ship. 

The following committees were chosen: 
Nominating Committee — Franklin B. 
Lord, George C. Holt, Frederick R. Jen- 
nings, Wallace MacFarlane, Edward W. 
Sheldon, Carlisle Norwood, George G. De 
Witt and Louis F. Doyle. Auditing Com- 
mittee—E. Francis Hyde, William F. 
Dunning and Edwin W. Coggeshall. 
Hoffman Miller, Hammond Odell and 
Francis Forbes were elected to serve as 
inspectors and canvassers of election. 

A resolution was adopted ordering the 
appointment of a committee of seven 
members to represent the association in 
the revision of the Federal laws respect- 
ing Federal courts. 

In addition to the election of Mr. Reed, 
the following candidates for admission to 
the association were elected: Ezekiel 
Fixman, F. E. Kessinger, James Ander- 
son Hawes, Walter Roy Clayton, Richard 
Reid Rogers, ermann G. Friedmann, 
Henry Wilson Bridges, Horace E. Park- 


. 
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er, Albert Rathbone, Thomas M. Debe- 
voise, James T. Kilbreth, Frank W. M. 
Cutcheon, Charles H. Sherrill, William F. 
Clare, Archibald A. McGlashan, Edward 
R. Otheman, Raymond S. White, David 
H. Taylor, Edwin J. Johnson, Walter 
Stanley Schultz, G. D. B. Hasbrouck, 
William F. Corliss, Roger Sherman Bald- 


win, Albert W. Markley and David Rum- 
sey. 


Benjamin D. Silliman Resumes Prac- 
tice, 


Benjamin D. Silliman, the Dean of the 
New York Bar, has resumed active prac- 
tice, after having been away since March 
because of illness from his office in the 
National Bank of Commerce Building. 
Mr. Silliman was born on Sept. 14, 1806. 
He was graduated from Yale in 1824, and 
has practised law in this city continu- 
ously for seventy years, numbering 
among his clients many financial insti- 
tutions and conspicuous business inter- 
ests. Mr. Silliman, it may be remem- 
bered, is the owner of the valuable prop- 
erty at the southeast corner of Broad- 
way and Wall street, which men desirous 
of improving the property have long but 
vainly sought to purchase. The little 
building still occupies the corner, with a 
fine, lofty, modern office building in- 
closing it on two sides. 


Attachments Against Miller. 


William P. Burr, of the firm of Burr & 
Delancy, 220 Broadway, recently ob- 
tained thirty-six warrants of attachment 
against William L. Miller and the Frank-. 
lin Syndicate. The warrants were signed 
by Justice Bookstaver in Special Term, 
Part II., of the Supreme Court. 

The names of the plaintiffs in the cases 
in which attachments were granted are: 

Edwin B. Bragg, $350; Mrs. Elizabeth 
M. Bragg, $10; Mrs. Mary Wence, $110; 
Miss Elizabeth F. Robesch, $20; Miss 
Lina Robesch, $200; Charles Becker, $210; 
Mrs. Charles Becker, $90; John Rode, 
$210; Max. J. Debara, $200; Mrs. J. Rode, 
$790; Celia Roth, $30; Mrs. George Roth, 
$170; Henry Becker, $50; Mrs. Annie 
Becker, $150; Louis J. Robesch, $200; Rob- 
ert Kertschman, $100; Arthur Bragge, 
$10; Chas. A. Katt, $100; Katie Katt, $10; 
Mrs. Katie Katt, $150; Mrs. Lina Reizen- 
berg, $50; Mary Miller, $70; Julius V. Ro- 
besch, $200; Jacob Fuchs, $100; Emma 


Opperman, $100; J. George Fuchs, $50; 
Amelia Fuchs, $60; Bertha Theil, $100; 
Theresa Epler, $100; Annie Epler, $100; 
John Theil, $100; Emma Theil, $10; Jacob 


Grunberg, $200; Elias M. Jones, $150; 
Abram Jones, $50. Total, $4,470. 


Death of Edward C. Stone. 


Edward C. Stone, the Democratic can- 
didate for Assemblyman in the Thirty- 
first District, died from consump- 
tion on December 8 at his home, 
No. 265 West 12ist street. He was 
a member of the law firm of Wahle 
& Stone, of No. 290 Broadway. He be- 
longed to the Anawanda, Harlem Demo- 
cratic, Democratic, Carondelet and 
Freundschaft clubs, and was formerly 
president of the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association. He was a member of the 
Congregation of Temple Israel. He was 
graduated from Columbia University. 


Justice Barrett Designated. 


On Dec. 12 Gov. Roosevelt designated 
Justice George C. Barrett as Associate 
Justice of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court for the First Department 


for a further term of five years, from 
Jan. 1. 


Will of Patrick Callighan. 


Patrick Callighan, formerly a New 
York lawyer, whose death occurred in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., recently, left a will 
in which he bequeaths the greater part of 
his estate, valued at $200,000, to the fol- 
lowing institutions: Society for the Pro- 
tection of Destitute Roman Catholic 
Children, convent at Morrisania, Found- 
ling Asylum of the Sisters of Charity, 
New York City; House of the Good Shep- 
herd, New York City, and St. Mary's 
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Church, Poughkeepsie. The will does not 
state how much each institution is to 
have. but after dividing about $25,000 
among relatives, the balance is left to 
tthe institutions, and will presumably be 
equally divided among them. 


Justice Culien for Court of Appeals. 


It has been announced that Gov, Roose- 
velt will designate Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Edgar M. Cullen, of the Second Ju- 
dicial District, as one of the justices to 
form part of the Court of Appeals. 

Under the amendment to Article VI. of 
the Constitution, adopted at the 
recent election, the Court of Appeals 
will, early in January, certify to the Gov- 
ernor that the court is unable, by reason 
of the accumulation of cases pending 
therein, to hear and dispose of the same 
with reasonable speed, and suggest the 
number of justices of the Supreme Court 
necessary to carry on the work of the 
Court of Appeals. The Governor may 
designate not to exceed four Supreme 
Court justices to form part of the Court 
of Appeals until the pressure of business 
is relieved. 


Action to Disbar Cumming. 


Henry M. Cumming, a lawyer with an 
office at Coney Island, has been served 
with notice to appear before the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court in 
Brooklyn in proceedings instituted to dis- 
bar him. The action is the result of his 
conviction in the Court of Special Ses- 
sions of secreting mortgaged property. 
Cumming, who lives in Sheepshead Bay, 
several months ago gave a mortgage for 
$200 on his furniture to Mitchell C. Harri- 
son, of 154 Nassau street, Manhattan. He 
said at the time that his furniture ex- 
ceeded that amount in value, but later on 
Harrison learned that his statement was 
false.and had him brought before Magis- 
trate Nostrand in the Coney Island Police 
Court. Cumming pleaded not guilty to 
falsifying his statement, and said that 
the goods, as he represented, were in 
storage in a warehouse. A clerk from the 
warehouse said the goods were hardly 
worth more than $10. In the Court of 
Special Sessions Cumming had the choice 
of paying a fine of $25 or spending twen- 
ty days in Raymond Street Jail. The 
fine was paid. 


Col. Gardiner Will Now Be Tried. 


Ansley Wilcox, the Governor’s commis- 
sioner appointed to hear testimony in the 
investigation of the charges against Dis- 
trict Attorney Gardiner, has accepted the 
position. He will be ready to begin work 
after he has seen the City Club people, 
who preferred the charges. He expects 
to finish in two weeks. 

Deputy Attorney General Coyne will 
prosecute the charges in behalf of the 
Attorney General. Mr. Coyne and Mr. 
Wilcox were with the Governor in con- 
ference continuously this afternoon, 


Death of Robert A. Davison. 


Robert A. Davison, a well known 
Brooklyn lawyer and real estate broker, 
died recently. 

Mr. Davison had a successful career. 
He was first educated at Hempstead 
Seminary and Union Hall Academy, Ja- 
maica. Later he graduated from New 
York University, where he was famed as 
a Latin student, and Columbia Law 
School. 

The deceased was a trustee of Wilbra- 
ham Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. He 
was a member of the Brooklyn and Union 
League clubs, besides being a Mason and 
Mystic Shriner of high rank. His Sum- 
mers were spent at Wantaugh, L. I., and 
his Winters at his city residence, 336 Ma- 
con street. His city law office, where he 
was associated with ex-Surrogate C. N. 
Weller, has been for seventeen years at 
26 Court street. 


Hilton Will Contest Ended. 


The contest over the will of ex-Judge 
Henry Hilton instituted by his son, Hen- 
ry G. Hilton, who was cut off with the 
interest.of $25,000, which he was to share 





with his wife, has been abandoned. Mr. 
Hilton’s attorneys, A. H. Hummel and 
John R, Dos Passos, have effected a set- 
tlement on his behalf with the other 
heirs, by the terms of which he with- 
draws his objection to the probate of his 
father’s will. 

The terms of the settlement, which end 
this contest, are at present withheld, 
and it is by no means unlikely that they 
may be kept permanently from public 
knowledge. In response to Henry G. Hil- 
ton’s wish, the lawyers in the case refuse 
to discuss this matter. It is a subject for 
conjecture merely whether Mr. Hilton 
has to content himself with a few thou- 
sands more than the sum left him by the 
terms of the will, or whether he gets 
anything like that share in his father’s 
estate of $6,000,000 which he has emphat- 
ically claimed was his due. 

The estate of Judge Hilton was valued 
at $6,000,000, of which $5,000,000 was in 
real estate and $1,000,000 in personal prop- 
erty, according to a statement accom- 
panying the will, when it was filed for 
probate on Sept. 1. The document was 
notable particularly for three things: It 
was devoid of any charitable bequest, it 
left the entire estate in trust, and it cut 
off Henry G. Hilton, whose previous 
career had not been pleasing to his 
father, it was said, with the sum of $235,- 
000, to be held in trust for him and his 
wife. Furthermore, it was provided that 
the executors might distribute the use of 
this sum between Henry G. Hilton and 
his wife Agnes in just such proportions 
as they saw fit. 

The will left $50,000 to each of the tes- 
tator’s other children — Cornelia H. 
Hughes, Josephine H. Russell. Edward 
B. Hilton and Albert B. Hilton, and $10,- 
000 to each of his grandchildren. To the 
testator’s brother, J. H. Hilton, of Iowa, 
$5,000 was left, while one of his sisters, 
Mary A. Brown, got $5,000, and Eliza Hil- 
ton, the other, got $10,000. The residue 
of the estate was divided into twelve 
parts, of which four went to his daugh- 
ter, Josephine H. Russell, four to his 
son, Albert B. Hilton, two to his daugh- 
ter, Cornelia H. Hughes, and two to his 
son, Edward B. Hilton. The document 
was in the testator’s own handwriting, 
and it contained the provision that any 
one of the heirs who should contest the 
will was to lose his or her share, which 
was then to go to the children of the 
testator’s daughter, Josephine H., and of 
his son Albert. 


Report of Librarian of New York Law 
Institute. 


The annual report of William H. Win- 
ters, librarian of the New York Institute, 
contains interesting news as well as use- 
ful information. The report first relates 
that the books in the library on May 1, 
1899, numbered 50,135 volumes. 

The librarian, in endeavoring to show 
what a wide range of subjects his books 
cover, gives a list of tremendous length, 
from which a few of the oddest speci- 
mens are here culled: 

Lincoln’t patent (No. 6,469), 
1849, trolley roads, wireless telegraphy, 
lottery bonds, the Dreyfus case, the 
Maybrick poisoning case, mechanics of 
law-making, schools for diplomacy, pass- 
ing of privateers, apostasy, automobiles, 
bachelors, betting, bicycles, boxing, bur- 
ials, cab, car trusts, clubs, dentists, dogs, 
druggists, elevators, fetes, flats, hypno- 
tism, leap year, lynch law, monomania, 
pagan marriages, pugilism, scolds, 
spendthrifts, reporters’ head notes, hu- 
mors of the English reports, how to ex- 
plain defeat to clients, fighting lawyers, 
lawyers’ souls, the lawyer that tempted 
Christ, Kipling on law of trespass, Sir 
Walter Scott as a lawyer, Dickens as a 
law clerk, the lawyers of Dickens’ novels, 
the law and lawyers of Thackeray and 
Admiral Dewey as a diplomatist. 

The library has attained the age of 
threescore and ten years, and the li- 
brarian closes his report with a tribute 
to its old-time friends wholly unusual in 
a document of this kind, and a pathetic 
reference to himself. He says of his col- 
lection: 
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Its history, sad in many ways, is re. 
splendent and soul inspiring in the fact 
that the loving friends who watched by 
the cradle of its infancy still survive, and 
they reappear by its side and they re. 
assert themselves the same vigorous, ef- 
ficient and powerful guardians and pro- 
tectors as of yore. 

How strange it all seems, and yet how 
delightful to recall and to mention these 
men —their services, their help to this 
historic library, so steadfast and con- 
tinuous, so modestly given, so valuable in 
results; their intercourse and expres- 
sions ever kind, considerate and courte- 
ous; their presence in the library rooms 
like the incoming of spring, the sun upon 
an Easter day, the bracing, cheerful in- 
spiration of healthful sunshine. 

How many long, long, weary years do 
my own life lines and history intertwine 
with this institution? How many thou- 
sands upon thousands of hours in its 
daily and nightly and oftentimes hid- 
eously painful service, in the service of 
the best, most gentlemanly, the most 
considerate of men? 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE RE- 
GARDED AS A STANDARD FOR 
A PHYSICIAN’S COMPENSATION. 

Ihaca, N. Y., Dec. 16, 1899. 

To the Editor: 


The settlement out of court of the case 
of Robinson vs. Chambers, noticed for 
trial at this term of Tompkins County Su- 
preme Court, removes from the arena of 
judicial consideration one of the most in- 
teresting as well as most important cases 
which have arisen in some time, both to 
the members of the medical and legal 
fraternities. 


Briefly stated, the facts are these: The 
plaintiff, a practicing physician in the 
country town of McLean, was called 
upon to attend the defendant, a wealthy 
land owner and business man of the 
vicinity, who was in a very critical con- 
dition. The plaintiff attended him faith- 
fully and effected a permanent cure of 
the illness from which he was suffering, 
by the use of surgery, as well as medi- 
cine, and succeeded in saving his life. 
The parties, being unable to agree upon 
the value of the services, the plaintiff 
brought suit for $10,000. It was con- 
tended by the defense that such a sum 
Was unreasonable and excessive, and 
that the services rendered were not worth 
the above mentioned sum; and it was 
upon this point that legal and medical 
practitioners all over the State arrayed 
themselves upon the respective sides of 
the controversy, and the writers of this 
article, in the course of several conversa- 
tions ovér the matter, decided to submit 
to the readers of this journal what seem- 
ed to them a just and reasonable theory 
of the situation. 


This theory may be summed up briefly 
in the following statements: 


First, a physician is held to the strict- 
est degree of accountability for his con- 
duct toward his patients. N. Y. Penal 
Code, Section 200, p. 59. 


Second, for wilful negligence or gross 
carelessness he may be held to respond 
in damages for his negligence or mis- 
conduct resulting in death or permanent 
injury. Am. and Eng. Enc. of Law, Vol. 
XIV.; p. 84. 

Third, the rule of exemplary damages 
recoverable for death by wrongful act ap- 
plies to such cases. Am. and Eng. Enc. 
of Law (2d Ed.), Vol. XII., (and note I. 
for N. Y. Cases.). 

Fourth, the rule of exemplary damages 
in an action to recover for death by 
wrongful act allows the court or jury to 
take into consideration. 

a. The natural expectancy of life of the 
deceased. 

b. His financial standing and ability of 
amassing wealth which would ultimately 
acrue to his heirs or beneficiaries. 
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ec. The value of his services as the re- 
sponsible head of the family and the 
natural protector and educator of his 
children. Am. and Eng. Enc. of Law, (2d 
Ed.) Vol. VIIL., p. 944, 

If, then, these elements would form a 
basis for estimating the value of the life 
of the decedent cut short by the wrongful 
act of the physician, it would seem that 
they would be the just and proper meas- 
ures of the value of that life when saved 
by the physician, in the absence of an 
express contract for a stipulated amount. 

But we do not need to stretch our 
theory so far, for it may be taken, we 
think, that the same rule which applies to 
an attorney seeking to recover compen- 
sation for professional services may 
justly be applied to a physician. 

Upon this theory, then, we have definite 
and recent decisions supporting our con- 
tention. 

First, it has been held that a physician 
had a right to show the nature of the dis- 
ease for which he had treated the pa- 
tient “as such knowledge was essential to 
estimate the full value of his services.” 
But the courts go still farther, and in the 
case of Ward vs. Kohn, 58 Fed., which 
was an action by an attorney who had 
actually saved to his client a sum of 
over $50,000, the court said, ‘“‘When, on the 
other hand, a client who has the means 
to pay, employs an attorney, it is right 
and just that he should pay a fair and 
reasonable compensation for the services 
he obtains,”’ and in the same decision the 
court says that “‘such amount should be 
proportionate to the amount involved.” 
But the court goes still farther in the 
ease of I. & G. N. Railway Co. vs. Clark 
& Dyer, 81 Texas, 48, in which it is held 
that “in ascertaining the reasonable 
value of the services you will consider 
the nature of the litigation—the amount 
involved, and the interests at stake 
* * * and the benefit, if any, derived by 
defendant from the litigation.” 

But it has been urged further that be- 
cause the plaintiff in the case, under dis- 
cussion, was a practicing physician in a 
country town, whose yearly income was 
probably far less than the amount sued 
for in this one action, he should not be 
entitled to recover. In answer to this we 
offer the following quotation from a case 
in the Supreme Court of Indiana: “In an 
action for services by a physician, it is 
wholly immaterial in determining the 
value of such services what is or has 
been his average daily income from his 
profession. * * * Evidence as to what 
price other physicians can be procured 
for is incompetent.” 

In view of the above rules, and in the 
absence of any decision upon this point in 
this State, we are forced to conclude that 
in the absence of an express contract, the 
physician who saves a patient’s life when 
that life would have been lost but for the 
prompt and efficacious action of the phy- 
sician, would be entitled to recover if 
compelled to resort to the courts for 
recompense such a sum as is proportion- 
ate with the value of that life in view of 
the facts and circumstances above re- 
ferred to. Respectfully submitted, 


H, B. BESSBMER, M. D. 
O. M. CONGDON, Atty. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Journal of the Federal Convention of 1787 
analyzed; the acts and proceedings thereof com- 


pared, and their precedents cited. In evidence 
of the making of the Constitution for interpre- 
tation or construction in the alternative, accord- 
ing to either the Federal plan or the National 
plan. That by the latter Congress has general 
power to provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States. Direct 
taxes are taxes direct to the several States, in 
contrast with duties extending throughout the 
Unied States, which are indirect taxes to the sev- 


eral States; and the limits of the Union are co- 
extensive with the bounds of America.—By Ham- 
ilton P. Richardson, Bsq., of the Wisconsin Bar. 


Eublisned by The Murdock Press, San Francisco, 





Undismayed by the above formidable 
title, we have examined the foregoing 
work with considerable interest and find 
it worthy of perusal. Certainly it seems 
quite valuable as an aid to the construc- 
tion of the Constitution and a means of 
determining the intent of the makers of 
that document. The author takes up 
the regular proceedings of the Conven- 
tion in the preparation of that instru- 
ment, shows the various revisions, and 
finally brings us down to the finished 
document. 


Reports of the New York Supreme Court, Ap- 
pellate Division, Vols. 41 and 42.—Marcus F. 
Hun, Reporter. Published by Banks & Co., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of 
the foregoing reports covering May and 
June and June and July of this year. 
The paper, binding, indexing, etc., is, as 
usual, of the best, and evidences the 
careful manner in which the publishers 
have prepared the volumes. We note 
in Vol. 42 a careful record of the pro- 
ceedings in the Fourth department 
upon the death of Justice David L. Fol- 
lett. 


Curiosities of Law and 
James. 


Lawyers, by Croake 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $3.00 


Speaking generally, we might say that 
we place but slight value upon works 
similar to the present. We assume that 
the subject matter must possess some in- 
terest, however, to members of the 
fraternity, else they would not be written. 
“Of the making of books there is no end” 
was observed in one instance, we think 
by the Psalmist (our Biblical knowledge 
is, unfortunately, we blush to say, not as 
extensive as it should be) and in view of 
the multiplicity of treatises upon every 
known branch of the law it is, perhaps 
just as well if authors feel that they 
must write, that they prepare a work 
like the present. 

In al] seriousness, however, the book is 
far from being uninteresting, although 
like all volumes of anecdotes, a little may 
be said to go a great way. The author 
has divided it into thirteen chapters (if 
we were superstitious we might be in- 
clined to say an unlucky number), with 
the following headings: About Lawyers 
Generally, About Judges, About the Law, 
Legal Authors and Courts, About Advo- 
cates, Pleaders, Conveyances and Attor- 
neys, About Counsel, The Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Circuits and Inns of Courts, About 
the Church, Bishops and Clergy, About 
Government, The Sovereign, Parliament 
and Public Rights, About Punishments, 
Prisoners, and Justices of the Peace, 
About Judges and Lawyers, About Chan- 
cellors and the Great Seal, About Nice 
Points of Law, and Things Not Generally 
Known, About Witnesses and Jurymen 
and About the Dead and Their Wills. 

We suppose that there is no use in ani- 
madverting any longer against the cus- 
tom of publishing anecdotes which place 
members of the legal profession in the 
light of modern Claude Duvals and Dick 
Turpins. As we have said many, many 
times before, we regard it in bad taste. 
Taken on the whole, however, with this 
and one or two other exception, the 
work is really not unreadable. 

In order to illustrate its nature more 
fully we herewith publish a few anec- 
dotes and facts taken at random. 

THE LONGEST LAW-SUIT IN ENGLAND. 

Fuller says the longest law-suit he ever 
read of in England commenced betwixt 
the heirs of Sir Thomas Talbot, Viscount 
Lisle, on the one part, and the heirs of 
Lord Barkly on the other, about certain 
possessions lying in Gloucestershire, not 
far from Wotton-Under-Eage, which suét 
began in the end of Edward IV., was de- 
pending until the beginning of King 
James I., when (and was it not high 
time) it was finally determined. 


COUNSEL BULLYING WITNESSES. 


The Attorney-General, Coke, at the 
trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, stopped Ra- 
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leigh in his defence, denounced him as an 
atheist, saying that he had an English 
face but a Spanish heart. Cecil, one of the 
Commissioners, said: ‘Be not so impa- 
tient, Mr. Attorney; give him leave to 
speak.” Coke: “If I may not be patient- 
ly heard, you will encourage traitors and 
discourage us, I am the King’s sworn 
servant, and I must speak. If he be 
guilty, he is a traitor; if not, deliver 
him.” (Note.—Mr, Attorney sat down in 
a chafe, and would speak no more until 
tthe Commissioners urged and entreated 
him. After much ado he went on, and 
made a long repetition of all the evi- 
dence for the direction of the jury, and 
at the repeating of some things Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh interrupted him, and said he 
did him wrong.) Coke: “Thou art the 
most vile and execrable traitor that ever 
lived.” Raleigh: “You speak indiscreet- 
ly, barbarously and uncivilly.” Coke: “I 
want words sufficient to express your 
viperous treasons.”” Raleigh: “I think 
you want words, indeed, for you have 
spoken one thing half a dozen times.” 
Coke: “Thou art an odious fellow; thy 
name is hatefui to all the realm of Eng- 
land for thy pride.” Raleigh: “It will 
go near to prove a measuring cast be- 
tween you and me, Mr. Attorney.” 
Coke: “Well, I will now make it appear 
to the world that there never lived a 
viler viper upon the face of the earth 
than thou.”—(2 State Trials, 26.) 


TAKING NOTES OF A LEGAL ARGUMENT. 


Sir George Rose, when at the bar, hav- 
ing the note book of the regular reporter 
of Lord Eldon’s decisions put into his 
hand, with a request that he would take 
a note for him of any decision which 
should be given, entered in it the follow- 
ing lines as a full record of all that was 
material, which had occurred during the 
day: 


Made a speech, 

, Neat, but wrong; 

Mr. Hart, 

On the other part, 
Was heavy, dull and long: 

Mr. P: er 

Made the case darker, 
Which was dark enough without; 
Mr. Cook 


r. e 
Cited his book, 
And the Chancellor said, ‘I doubt.’ ”’ 


This jeu d’esprit, flying about West- 
minster Hall, reached the Chancellor, 
who was very much amused with it, not- 
withstanding the allusion to his doubting 
propensity. Soon after, Mr. Rose, hav- 
ing to argue before him a very untenable 
proposition, he gave his opinions very 
gravely, and with infinite grace and fe- 
licity thus concluded: “For these reasons 
the judgment must be against your 
clients; and here, Mr. Rose, the Chan- 
cellor does not doubt.” 


HOW THEY MARRIED AT GRETNA GREEN. 


In 1827, when Mr. Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield was tried at Lancaster for the 
abduction of Ellen Turner, and marry- 
ing her at Gretna Green, David Laing, 
the village blacksmith, gave evidence as 
follows: 


“What did you do when these two gen- 
tlemen and one lady sent for you?’ 
“Why, I joined them, and then got the 
lady’s address, where she came from, and 
the party’s, I believe.” “What did they 
do then?” “Why, the gentlemen wrote 
down the names, and the lady gave way 
to it.” “In fact, you married them, after 
the usual way?” “Yes, yes, married 
them after the Scotch form, that is, by 
putting on the ring on the lady’s finger 
and that way.” “Were they both agree- 
able?” “Oh, yes, I joined their hands as 
man and wife.” “Was that the whole 
ceremony?” “I wished them well, shook 
hands with them, and, as I said, they 
then both embraced each other very 
agreeably.”” “What else did you do?” “I 
think I told the lady that I generally had 
a present from ‘em, as it be, of such a 
thing as money to buy a pair of gloves, 
and she gave me with her own hand a 
£20 Bank of England note to buy them.” 
“Where did she get the note?” “How do 
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I know?” “What did the gentleman say 
to you?” “He did nothing to me, but I 
did to him what I have done to many 
before, that is, you must know, to join 
them together, join hands, and so on. I 
bargained many in that way, and she 
was perfectly agreeable, and made uo 
objections.” “Did the gentleman and 
lady converse freely with you?” “Oh yes; 
he asked me what sort of wine they had 
at Linton’s house, and I said they had 
three kinds with the best of shumpine 
(champagne). He asked me which I 


would take, and I said shumpine. And 
so, when they went into another room to 
dine, I finished the wine and then off I 
came. I returned and saw them in the 
very best of comfortable spirits.” 


The Humor of the Court Room, or Jones vs. 
Johnson, a lawful comedy by Philip Lindsley, 
Esq. John F. Worley & Co., Publishers, Dallas, 
Texas. Price $1.00. 

After reading this highly interesting 
work, we experienced much the same 
feeling that will undoubtedly thrill us 
when we meet (as we are taught we shall 
after passing through life’s weary tribu- 
lations) those dear friends who have 
gone before, for a perusal convinces us 
that as a resume of all the jokes applied 
to law and lawyers that have been 
going the rounds since the days of Black- 
stone and Eldon, the work is an unquali- 
fied success. We very much fear that we 
will be unable hereafter to hear men- 
tioned “A Lawful Comedy” (as the au- 
thor has characterized it) without think- 
ing of that ancient anecdote concerning 
the poet who justified his use of certain 
expressions by stating that it was 
through poetic license, which license 
his publisher did promptly recom- 
mend him to get renewed. But little 
room is left for doubt as to the author- 
ship of the production in question, in 
view of the fact that the photograph of 
its creator (a very good piece of work, 
too, by the way) adorns the front page, 
and quite a considerable portion of its 
contents consists of requests for pub- 
lication from newspaper friends of the 
writer. We note in particular a state- 
ment from Hon, Chauncey Depew to the 
effect that he has read it with much 
pleasure. While we have every respect 
for the judgment of the genial Chauncey, 
and heartily rejoice that he has been able 
to find pleasure in the work in question, 
it is with great regret that we beg to dif- 
fer from so learned an expert upon the 
question of what is and what is not 
humor. We trust that we have some 
sense of humor ourselves, but if two at- 
torneys, a judge and the parties to an 
action had ever conducted themselves in 
a manner similar to that Gelineated in 
the present work, our professional ad- 
vice, taking all the circumstances into 
consideration, would be that an applica- 
tion had better be made for a writ “de 
lunatico” in each individual instance. The 
drawings in one or two cases are good, in 
the remainder exceedingly crude. We try 
to be eminently fair in reviewing the 
work, and therefore beg to submit two 
specimens of interesting dialogue: 


(Piaintiff’s attorney offers the note in 
evidence.) “Take the witness stand, Mr. 


Defendant’s Attorney: “The defendant, 
your Honor, has not been sworn!” 

The Court: “Mr. Johnson, hold up your 
right hand and be sworn.” 

The Witness: ‘“Can’t do it, your 
Honor.” 

The Court: ‘Why not?” 

The Witness: “Got shot in that arm, 
sir.” 

The Court: “Then hold up your left 
hand.” 

The Witness: ‘Been shot in that arm, 
too!” 

The Court (sternly): “Then hold up 
your leg! No man can be sworn, sir, in 
this court, by law, unless he holds up 
something!” (N. B.—To our certain 





knowledge this alleged witticism has 
been told and retold for fully ten years. 
But then, so have the majority of the 
others.—Reviewer.) 

Plaintiff’s Attorney: “Now, Mr. John- 
son, is it not a fact that exact) one year 
ago to-day, suffering from the pangs of a 
guilty conscience, you sat down in the 
hallowed precincts of your own home 
= wrote the plaintiff a letter, as fol- 
ows: 


“*‘My Dear Old Friend and Kind 
Neighbor—You hold my note, dated Jan. 
1, 1878, due Jan, 1, 1880, for $600. I hereby 
(in the words of the statute) acknowl- 
edge said note to be just, and I hereby 
promise to pay the same,’ signing your 
name thereto?” 


“Further, did you not place that letter 
in an envelope, address it to this plaintiff 
at Dallas, Texas, put on it a 2-cent post- 
age stamp, then deliberately walk to the 
postoffice and deliver said letter in law to 
this plaintiff by depositing the same in 
the United States mail, and then walk 
home with an eased conscience? Did you 
not, two hours later, in a roundabout and 
stealthy manner, walk back to the post- 
Office, recall that letter, and thus purloin 
from the United States mail a letter be- 
longing to this plaintiff? Did you not 
then and there mutilate said letter, thus 
destroying a valuable monument of title, 
the property of this plaintiff? Answer 
each question in detail.” 

Defendant’s Attorney: “Your honor, I 
do object to all of these questions as 
being, all of them, exceedingly imperti- 
nent, excessively irrelevant and notori- 
ously leading.” 


The Court: “Objection sustained on all 
three grounds!” 


Plaintiff’s Attorney: “In yielding to 
the ruling of your honor, I experience the 
same feeling the Hindoo does when he 
bows before his idol—I know that your 
ruling is ugly, but I feel that your honor 
is great! (It is our impression that this 
remark has been attributed to Lord El- 
den, Erskine, Curran and a few others. 
Possibly research might disclose it in the 
Year Books. However, let it pass.—Re- 
viewer.) ° ° ° s e 


Defendant’s Attorney: “Gentlemen of 
the jury, I was about to say, when inter- 
rupted by the Court in the presence of the 
jury, the law says the Statute of Limita- 
tions is a stafute of repose. Look how 
ruthlessly, in this case, the plaintiff has 
has disturbed the repose of this defend- 
ant! Shakespeare says—I trust I have 
the permission of the Court to quote 
Shakespeare to this jury—Shakespeare 
says, ‘Thrice is he armed who hath 
his quarrel just.’ But I say, gen- 
tlemen, ‘Thrice is he armed who 
hath the Statute of Limitations on his 
side of the case, for then he can safely 
laugh at the perjury and insanity of wit- 
nesses.” Gentlemen, the man who would 
sue a fellow man on a debt barred by the 
Statute of Limitations is a sneak! And 
the lawyer; yes, gentlemen, and I speak 
advisedly, measuring well my words as 
I utter them, the lawyer who permits 
himself to be employed to bring such a 
suit is forgetful of his oath as an attor- 
ney, is a reproach to the Statue of Lib- 
erty and is a shining disgrace to the 
jurisprudence of the age in which we 
live.” 

Plaintiff’s Attorney (rising in a state 
of fearful excitement, striking the table 
with his clenched fist, his eyes glaring 
like the headlight of an engine crossing 
a railroad bridge on a dark night, his 
voice trembling with all the pathos of 
subdued thunder, as it dies away in the 
far-off hills): “Your Honor, those alle- 
gations are false and that there alligator 
knows it!” (The authoress of “We Two” 
springs this very joke (7). She probably 
derived it from a yet more ancient 
source.—Reviewer.) 


Defendant’s Attorney (springs forward, 
grabs plaintiff’s attorney by the nose, 
and while vainly endeavoring to pull it 
off the plaintiff’s attorney gets in a well- 
directed blow on defendant’s attorney’s 
head, and the latter fairly yells with dis- 





appointed rage): “Why, oh, why! don’t 
the Sheriff separate us!” 

The Court raps loudly, the Sheriff 
rushes up and separates the lawyers, 
who stand glaring ferociously at each 
other. 

The Court (earnestly and indignantly): 
“Gentlemen, if matters go on any longer 
on this line of argument counsel will get 
into personalities with each other! And 
personalities, gentlemen, are not allowed 
before this Court! If any should occur, 
I shall fine the offender to the limit of 
the law! But the Court will cheerfully 
take a recess and let counsel walk across 
the river and settle this affair; and the 
Court will cheerfully go along as an in- 
dividual, to see that the square thing is 
done!” 

Once in a great while we meet with a 
work which we do not feel that we can 
conscientiously recommend to the read- 
ing public and it is unfortunate that the 
present belongs to that class. 


Wit and Humor of Bench and Bar, by Mar- 
shall Brown; published by T. H. Flood & Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

As a general rule, as we have re- 
marked many times before, we don’t 
think much of “Legal joke books” (we 
apologize for the expression). It seems 
to be extremely difficult to get together a 
collection of humorous anecdotes on legal 
topics which will possess both the vir- 
tues of modernity and good taste. It 
appears scarcely necessary, however, to 
state this again, as we have already 
spread upon the record in this issue our 
views as to two works of this class 
which said works happen, in our 
humble opinion at least; to possess 
neither. The present volume, how- 
ever, we are happy to say, forms a 
shining exception. The anecdotes are ex- 
cellent in themselves, modern and well 
told. They are also grouped in such a 
way as to make the work an exceeding 
interesting one, instead of being thrown 
in without order or system, as is usual 
with books of this class. They are in- 
dexed under the names of the prominent 
men who are responsible for them. Of 
course, all books of this kind have to be 
read homeopathically. Like the diction- 
ary (considering that work in its liter- 
ary aspect) a small amount goes a great 
way, but if taken up at odd moments the 
present volume may certainly be read 
with considerable interest. The author 
has had a difficult task to perform, and 
has performed it well. As an ilustration 
of his style, we append the following an- 
ecdotes: 

An incident occurred recently when 
a young attorney from the South became 
entangled in complications of his own 
creating and was floundering along in a 
hopeless attempt to extricate himself. 
Judge Brewer, who is very kind hearted 
and always helps a fellow mortal out of a 
difficulty when he is able to do so, under- 
took to play the part of a good Samaritan 
and brought upon himself a shaft that 
his associates on the bench will never 
allow him to forget. Thinking that he 
might relieve the embarrassment of the 
counsel and give him a chance to make 
a fresh start, Brewer interrupted him 
and said: “I don’t quite follow the learned 
counsel in his argument. Perhaps if he 
will go back and repeat a little of what 
he has already said, I may understand 
him better. I haven’t been able to fol- 
low the thread of his argument.” “I no- 
ticed you couldn’t,” retorted the un- 
abashed attorney. “It is a very compli- 
cated point of law, but if you will give 
me your close attention I will try to make 
it 80 clear that you will understand it.” 


When Lord Randolph Churchill was 
last in the United States he visited Phil- 
adelphia, and, while collecting statistics 
relating to the State prisons of Pennsy!l- 
vania, he was referred to the head of the 
State Prison Board, Mr. Cadwalader 
Biddle. Before calling on Biddle, how- 
ever, Lord Randolph fell into the hands 
of some wags of the Union League Club. 
“You've got the name wrong,” said one 
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of these merry jesters, “it’s not Cadwa- 
lader Biddle, but Bidcallader Waddle.” 
“Don’t mind what he says, Lord Ran- 
dolph,” exclaimed another, “the real 
name is Wadbillader Caddle.” A third 
member took the ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer aside and imparted to him in 
confidence that he was being gulled on 
all sides. “The actual name,” confided his 
false friend, “is Didbollader Widdle.” 
And when Lord Randolph drove to the 
Prison Board that afternoon he was so 
much upset that he stammered: “Will 
you take this card to Mr. Bid-cad-wid- 
wad-did-dolladad, what's his name? I 
mean the chief of the board, but I forgot 
his extraordinary nomenclatural combi- 
nation.” 
+ 7 . - . . 7. 

The inferior tribunals, whose magis- 
trates feel most highly the glory of a 
little brief authority, frequently offer ex- 
cellent examples of anti-climax, A famous 
story is that of the London “beak” who 
made this tremendous appeal to a wit- 
ness about to take the oath: “‘Remember 
that the eyes of God and of Her Majes- 
ty’s police court are upon you.” Equally 
famous is the exordium of another jus- 
tice’s charge to a jury in a case of lar- 
ceny: “For forty centuries the thunders 
of Sinaighave echoed through the world, 
‘Thou shalt not steal.’” This is also a 
principle of the common law and a rule 
of equity! , 


Medico-Legal Studies, Vol. IV., by Clark Bell, 
Esq., LL. D., of the New York bar. 

In this volume Dr. Bell has considered 
many subjects of interest to the medico- 
legal world, inter alia, the McNaughton 
Case, Recent Judicial Evolution as_ to 
Criminal Responsibility of Inebriates, 
Dying Declarations, Malpractice, Priv- 
ileged Communications, Suggestion in 
Treatment of Disease, Editorial Respon- 
sibility and the Law of Libel, Telepathy 
in Insects and Animals. 

An article of considerable merit is one 
on the “Railway Spine,” in which the 
following animadversion is delivered 
against that monumental imposition: 
“Railway spine is the Nemesis of the 
modern railway. It is the veritable Old 
Man of the Sea, that sits on the shoul- 
ders and is an ever-present, ever-to-be- 
dreaded terror to railway commerce and 
railway managers. Invented by one of 
the most clever English surgeons as a 
means of procuring enormous verdicts 
from railway corporations in accident 
cases, it has baffled both railway sur- 
geons and counsel, and, vampire-like, 
sucked more of the blood of corporate 
bodies and railway companies than all 
other cases combined. It is the ready 
refuge of the malingerer, the weapon al- 
ways burnished bright and sharpened, of 
the unscrupulous attorney and his part- 
ner in profit, the medical expert, and af- 
fords advantages for the scheming, av- 
aricious claimant who has suffered an 
actual injury, unparalleled by any other 
cause of injury known in railway dam- 
age cases, 

“Like the philosopher’s stone, that 
transmuted all metals into gold, it pos- 
sesses the magic charm and power of ab- 
sorbing and transforming all injuries into 
concussion of the spine.’ It may be lik- 
ened to a glass that has the rare facul- 
ty of distorting and even magnifying 
every class of railway injury, so as to 
make it seern abnormally great to juries 
and courts. It never reproduces true to 
nature, but ever magnifies, so that sim- 
ple injuries take on in its reflection the 
guise of grave disorders. Unknown be- 
fore the era of steam, it is a plant sprout- 
ed. on English soil, which has exhibited 
Phenomenal growth in its infancy, has 
developed in the last half of the present 
century into a tree that, like the banyan, 

as sent out branches that have taken 
root in the soil of all countries where 
civilization has carried her standards, 
marching with the progress of the race, 
keeping step with the railway as it ex- 
tended its arms and lines for human de- 
velopment, and opening the treasures of 
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a new world. Unknown absolutely 
among savages, not found away from 
railways, it has been an incubus and al- 
most a parasite upon the magnificent 
growth, ‘the modern railway,’ which 
has, like the ivy on the oak, nearly 
strangled the trunk by its contaminating 
embrace. Its growth has been as mar- 
velous as its exactions have been enorm- 
ous, 

“Can anything be more elastic than 
that? Anything more elusive, more in- 
comprehensive? 

“Is there any class of injury over which 
such a broad mantle as this could not be 
successfully thrown? Beneath its vol- 
uminous folds are all the Psychoses, 
traumatic or others, all the neuroses, 
general, local, and that without reference 
to their prior origin or cause. Consider 
how this clever artist, Erichsen, evades 
even the semblance of a definition. What 
he does is to speak of the state of the 
cord, which he skillfully does not at- 


tempt to either define or describe. It’ 


lacks every element of a definition. It 
is simply an admirably clever statement, 
in the most general language, so artist- 
ically drawn as to evade defining or de- 
scribing the statement in any way that 
would limit its application, and using 
such broad and comprehensive terms as 
would include every known injury, the 
effect of which gave symptoms similar 
to those due to actual injuries of the 
spine.” 

After reading the foregoing, we believe 
ourselves justified in the supposition that 
Dr. Bell does not believe in the “railway 
spine” theory. 





CREDIT MEN AND CREDIT ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 


Minneapolis credit men entertained Sec- 
retary W. A. Prendergast, of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, recently 
and tendered him an informal banquet 
at the Commercial Club. A feature of 
the occasion was a talk by Mr. Prender- 
gast on various matters of technical in- 
terest, in which he expressed a hope that 
the national bankruptcy act might be 
amended. As it is now operating, he said, 
it took too long to wind up an insolvent's 
estate after proceedings were begun; that 
this delay permitted a dissipation of the 
assets, and that the bahkrupt himself 
could refuse to begin proceedings until 
too late to do the creditors much good, 


We clip the following treating of the 
New Orleans Credit Association from a 
newspaper published in that city: 


The Systems of Credit in New Orleans. 


The system of credit in trade that pre- 
vails in New Orleans and has prevailed 
here since time immemorial, is a hard- 
ship to merchants and does much to 
handicap business; and there is a pretty 
resolute purpose among those who suf- 
fer by this ancient and slipshod fashion 
te put it down and adopt the more mod- 
ern and enterprising system which pre- 
vails in all the other great cities of the 
enlightened world. 

An organization to this end exists here 
known as the Credit Men's Association. 

To accurately ascertain the purposes of 
this association and to better define the 
evils it seeks to correct, we have inter- 
viewed one of the most intelligent mem- 
bers of the association and think the fol- 
lowing is a very clear and succinct state- 
ment of the subject: 

Owing to the present system of doing 
business in New Orleans, which is en- 
tirely different from that observed by 
all wholesale houses in other cities, it be- 
comes necessary to invest four or five 
times as much capital to do a wholesale 
business as it does at points where busi- 
ness is conducted in a more systematic 
and business-like manner. In all large 
cities, retailers settle with jobbers every 
week; here settlements can hardly be 
made inside of forty or fifty days. The 





system which formerly prevailed here of 
selling goods on monthly accounts has 
been so abused that about the 20th of 
each month, orders are placed by re- 
tailers with jobbing houses to be charged 
on the following month, their pay day 
ranging anywhere between the 20th or 
30th, practically giving them a credit of 
over sixty days and allowing one month’s 
bills to lap over the other, adding con- 
siderably to the credit risk, as well as 
tying up a considerable amount of 
money, which handicaps wholesalers and 
compels them to lose interest on their in- 
vestments, which in itself would repre- 
sent a profit. On the other hand, this 
excessive credit renders the retail grocer 
more extravagant and induces him to 
buy really more goods than he actually 
needs, thus placing him in an awkward 
position, as at the maturity of the bill, 
the great stocks that he purchased have 
not been disposed of, and he finds himself 
unable to meet his obligations. It +de- 
comes the duty of all wholesale grocers 
as well as responsible retailers who work 
on an actual cash capital to abolish this 
ruinous system. There is no reason why 
such long credit should be allowed. The 
majority of business done by retailers is 
on a cash basis, all laboring men, clerks 
and other working people are usually 
paid by the week, and as a rule settle 
their bills weekly. This should certainly 
put the retailer in position to do like- 
wise with the wholesaler. 


This entire system of business is wrong, 
and sooner or later tends to the demoral- 
ization of trade. This can be regulated 
without trouble, simply by an agreement 
between wholesale grocers to exact pay- 
ment for their goods at least once a 
week. They are themselves compelled 
to pay cash for everything they buy and 
in a great many instances before receiv- 
ing the goods, and it is simply justice on 
their part to ask that payments be made 
within a reasonable time for products 
which are handled on as close a margin 
as groceries and provisions. 

The united action on the part of all 
jobbers would bring on this condition of 
affairs, and result in mutual benefit to 
both jobbers and large retailers. 

This is a scheme in conformity with all 
business of any consequence in the civ- 
ilized world and is formulated on the 
basis of the experience of enlightened 
trade everywhere. 

Credit is largely the basis of the 
world’s business and must exist; but it 
must be conducted on strict and unvary- 
ing rules. That is to say that enlight- 
ened credit is the life and soul of the 
commercial world; but credit on loose 
and ill-regulated rules means sorrow or ~ 
rather bankruptcy to business and ruin, 
both to the buyer and seller. Long and 
indefinite contracts have been the curse 
and the ruin of many a financial man 
and destructive of all sound purpose of 
trade. 

When a man has credit for seven days 
or for thirty days, or even for sixty days 
and those terms are positively fixed, he 
will be always prepared to meet his ob- 
ligations because he knows he must do 
this or go out of business. But when a 
man has long credit or credit without a 
determinate and fixed period of payment, 
he is never ready and the final day of 
settlement comes and he is next to ruin, 
if not actually ruined. 

No man should be tempted to do busi- 
ness on the strength of the generosity of 
the seller who he may hope will continue 
to indulge him. There is and should be 
no indulgent generosity or sentiment in 
business, but always absolute fixity of 
the duration of credit and the prompt 
and unfailing honoring of all obliga- 
tions. 

It will be a happy day when the scheme 
of a reformed credit system in New Or- 
leans is fully instituted. The small re- 
tail buyer may think it will press heavily 
upon him, but he is mistaken; in all 
trade and financial transactions all 
parties to the affair are always in the 
end benefited by the enforcement of 
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strict and intelligent rules, and when the 
change is made, those who may now 
think it promises to be oppressive to 
them will find to their gratification that 
the new plan works smoothly, regulates 
his trade, enforces a more intelligent ob- 
servance of the needs of the line of busi- 
.ness in which he is engaged and leaves 
pew always out of the temptation of 
ebt. 





LAW SCHOOLS. 


Georgetown University — School of 
Law. 

At a meeting of the post graduate 
class, Georgetown University, School of 
Law, on the evening of Dec. 5, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, F. C. Boden, Wis- 
consin; first vice-president, J. V. Kelly, 
Missouri; secand vice president, J. A. 
Hicks, District of Columbia, secretary, 
Raymond B. Dickey, West Virginia, 
treasurer, B. F. Schubert, Missouri; 
sergeant-at-arms, Ralph Given, District 
of Columbia. The following were elected 
members of the executive committee: 
B. D. Telford, Illinois; J. J. Kirby, Mass- 
achusetts; J. B. Daish, District of Col- 
umbia; L. G. Garnet, Virginia; D. W. 
O'Donoghue, District of Columbia; G. 
Van Casteel, District of Columbia; L. J. 
Potts, District of Columbia. 


Tulane 





University—Department of 
Law. 


The law department of Tulane Univer- 
sity and College, located at the Tulane 
buildings, on University place, near Com- 
mon street, New Orleans, opened re- 
cently. The number of pupils in attend- 
ance was quite large, and the hours for 
the daily exercises were mapped out. A 
series of ten lectures per week during 
the session, which will last for the com- 
ing six months, was arranged. The stu- 
dents have not as yet decided upon their 
class officers for the session. 

The death of Justice Henry C. Miller, 
of the Supreme Court, who was professor 
of admiralty and international law, 
caused a vacancy in the faculty, which 
was filled by the appointment of Eugene 
D. Saunders, a prominent attorney of 
New Orleans. 

The hours will be from 2.30 o’clock to 
6.30 o’clock daily, except Sundays and 
legal holiaays. 


Buffalo School of Law. 


A course of law lectures framed to 
meet the wants of men and women in 
business and in private life, who desire 
to familiarize themselves with the ex- 
isting law, has been arranged by the 
Business Woman’s Club of this city. 

These lectures will be given every 
Monday evening at 8 o’clock at the Buf- 
falo Law School. The course so far as 
arranged is as follows: 

Dec. 4—‘‘Contracts and their Construction; 
be ge of Contracts; Illegal Contracts”’ 
—" P. Norton. 

Dec. 11—‘‘Bailments, Innkeepers and Common 
Carriers.”’ Helen Z. M. Rodgers 

Dec. 18—‘‘Commercial Paper.” 
Norton. 

Jan. 8—‘‘Insurance.” 
Jan. 15—‘‘Deeds; 
William H. Hotchkiss. 

22—“‘Torts and Damages.’ 
nounced later.) 

Jan. 20—‘“‘Sale and Warranty.”’ Leroy Parker. 

Feb. 5—‘“‘Agents, Attorneys, Factors and Brok- 
ers.’’ Wallace Thayer. 

Feb, 12—‘‘Partnerships.”’ 


Charles P. 


(To be announced later.) 
and Mortgages.”’ 


(To be an- 


Wallace Thayer. 


Feb. 19—‘‘Corporations.’’ Charles B. Wheeler. 
Feb. 26—‘‘Marriage and Divorce.’’ E. Corning 
Townsend 


March 5—‘‘Parent and Child; 
Ward; Master and Servant.”’ 
send. 


March 12—‘‘Wills; Intestaate Succession; Ex- 
ecutors and Administrators.’’ (To be announced 


later.) 
March 19—‘‘Bankruptcy.’’ William H. Hotch- 
kiss. 


Guardian and 
BE. Corning Town- 


Nashville College of Law. 

The Board of Directors has elected Dr. 
J. William Farr, of Chicago, Ill., presi- 
dent in place of E. C. Ravenscroft, who is 
now no longer connected with this col- 
lege. 


oo eo ; pe. 





Dr. Farr was instrumental in estab- 
lishing 200 free scholarships by which 150 
annual free scholarships are to beallotted 
in the States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, and 50 among 
the other States. This means an annual 
expenditure in Nashville of anywhere 
from $50,000 to $100,000 as soon as all of 
these scholarships are placed in the dif- 
ferent States. 

The college has been endowed by a 
friend of the institution, and the impor- 
tant matter of the cost of obtaining a 
legal education is reduced to the mini- 
mum, as tuition is free to those who en- 
ter with a view to completing a course 
eg to a degree and admission to the 

ar. 

Nashville, being the State capital and 
one of the leading educational centres of 
the world. affords special advantages to 
students of law and diplomacy. 

The college offers advanced courses of 
study to its graduates, and members of 
the bar who wish to specialize in certain 
branches of the law and prosecute 
further their studies in the science, prad- 
tice, history and philosophy of jurispru- 
dence and diplomacy. 


Harvard University—School of Law. 


The following facts connected with the 
Harvard law school may prove of inter 
est: More than 6,000 volumes have been 
added to the law library this year. Most 
of them were bought with library funds, 
although a few came from private 
sources, The number of volumes now in 
the library is about 51,000. The increase 
in registration this fall is very marked, 
each of the three classes being larger 
than in any previous year. Of the third 
year class 21 per cent. did not return, as 
against 32, 28, 36, 30, 34 and 44 per cent. 
respectively, in six preceding years. The 
second year men failing to return make 
only 12 per cent of the whole class, as 
against 25, 7, 23, 28, 24 and 27 per cent. in 
former years. Of the third year class, 
42 per cent. are Harvard graduates, ot 
the second year class 35 per cent., and of 
the first year class 38 per cent. In the 
entering class there are 89 Harvard grad- 
uates, 112 graduates of other colleges, 
and 31 Harvard seniors on leave of ab- 
sence who are the only men in the school 
who hold no degrees. As the rule allow- 
ing persons qualified for the senior class 
of Harvard College to enter the law 
school as regular students without ex- 
amination has been abolished, there will 
be in the future practically no one in the 
first year class holding no degree. Of 
the graduates of other colleges in the 
school, 22 are from Yale, 13 from Dart- 
mouth, 10 from Brown, 8 from Bowdoin, 
4 each from Amherst, Johns Hopkins, 
Princeton, Williams and University of 
Wisconsin, 3 each from University of 
Chicago and Iowa College, and 2 each 
from Boston College, Franklin and Mar- 
shall, Hobart, University of Michigan 
and Oberlin. Twenty-one other colleges 
each have one graduate in the law school, 


Yale Law School. 


Every student in the graduate course 
of the Yale Law School is required to 
write a thesis and every member of the 
Senior class a thesis of a Townsend or- 
ation. These must be handed to the 
librarian on or before May 1, 1900, writ- 
ten on paper which will be furnished by 
him at cost. Students will write on 
every other page leaving the full mar- 
gin on the left of each page as marked. 
They may be typewritten, in which case 
paper must be used as near as may be 
‘like that mentioned above. 

Each senior thesis and Townsend ora- 
tion must cover not less than twelve 
pages. No Townsend oration may cov- 
er more than eighteen pages, nor may 
it, as delivered, occupy more than 
twelve minutes. Each Townsend ora- 
tion and senior thesis must bear a mot- 
to or fictitious name and be accompan- 
ied by a sealed envelope having on the 


——- 


Illinois College of Law, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Open all the year. Both Day and Evening 
Schools. Students enter at any time. 


lar Session of three quarters, opening on 
FSP uokps yy aoa Decuwnen and Ma ARCH, 


MONDAY Th mn pa Rhee hme AveusT. —— 


Giese we jeerse, and prepares for the bar tn 


jraduate or University cotress cotrses lead to 
of L. M. (one year), D. C. L. (two AF S 
eee Only law Selege in the city giving Grad- 


nous of tart instructors. Smail 
P.. series. tnes Darts rte et regular each week. 
rooms open Arrangemen 
—--y & ote rooms open education. 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Students aided in self-support. Free scholarship. 
Send fo T Catalogue, to the President 


HOWARD N. OGDEN, Ph. D., LL. D., 
112 Clafk Street, Chicago, [11. 








outside the same motto or name and 
on the inside the name of the author. 


All seniors who write for the Townsend 
prize must, on or before May 1, 4900, file 
with the Dean a written statement that 
they have written a Townsend oration in 
lieu of a graduating thesis. Certain 
of the John A. Porter topics, as below, 
may be chosen as thesis or oration sub- 
jects and a copy of the Porter essay sub- 
mitted as the Law School thesis or ora- 
tion. Graduate students will select 
their own subjects on consultation with 
Professor Baldwin. 


The Townsend prize of $100 was estab- 
lished by the Hon, James M. Townsend, 
74, and is awarded to that member of 
the Law School who shall write and pro- 
nounce the best oration at the public an- 
niversary exercises on graduation. The 
subjects for this year are as follows: 


1, ‘‘The White Man's Burden.’ 


2. “The United States at The Hague Confer- 
ence.’ 

3. “‘The Position of the 
Transvaal.’ 

4. “The Military Officer as a Civil Adminis 
trator.’ 

5. ‘Benjamin Franklin as a Diplomatist.’’ 


Also the following subjects from the list 
of subjects for the John ‘A. Porter prize: 


2. ‘‘Will England Retain India?’’ 


3. “‘A Critical Study of the Claims of the 
Anglo-Saxon Race to Superiority Over Other 
Races.’ 


6. ‘‘The Bequests of the Nineteenth Century to 
the Twentieth Century.’ 


7. “Politically Orthodox Education.’ 


9. “The Ideal of an American College Educa- 
tion.’ 


10. “Sir Walter Scott and Alexander Dumas 
the Elder—a Comparative Study.’’ 


The Munson prize of $50 was —- 
lished by C. LaRue Munson, ’75 L, &., 
1890, for the best graduating thesis _ “ 
member of the senior class of the Law 
School. 


The subjects for this year are: 


1. ‘Source of the Doctrine that the Common 
Law Prohibits the Exercise of Corporate Func- 
tions by Unincorporated Persons.”’ 

2. “Irrigation vs. Riparian Rights.” 

3. “The Objections to the Torrens System of 
Land Transfers.’ 

4. ‘The Duty of Insuring Safely.”’ 

5. “The Nature of the Modern Protectorate.” 

6. ‘‘Necessity and Compulsion as Defenses in 
Criminal Cases.’ 

7. Manna Interference Between Employer 
and Employee 

Also from the subjects for the John A. 
Porter prize: 

4. “The Accommodation of the Constitution of 
the United States to Their New Conditions.’ 

5. “The Doctrine of the Dred Scott Case and 
Its Historic Results.’ 

Also any senior desiring to write on 3 
Roman Law subject elected by himself 
may do so on consultation with Profes- 


Outlanders in the 





sor Baldwin. 
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 Bhashville College of Law 


ANNOUCEMENT. 


Nashville College Scholarships. 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 





The official rules and regulations con- 
cerning the Nashville College scholar- 
ships in the College of Law are set forth 
in the following Circular of Information 
issued by the president of the college: 


1, The intent of the Nashville College 
in establishing these scholarships in the 
Law Department of this college is to 
affect legal education in the United 
States through a high grade cf profes- 
sionally educated lawyers. 


2. The realization of this intent im- 
plies on the part of lawyers high moral 
aims, aptness to practice law, a knowl- 
edge of the science and practice of law, 
and the pursuit and practice of law as a 
profession, 


3. A Nashville College scholarship is 
worth $100 a year, and is gocd for one 
year, but may be renewed a second year, 
on the payment of the usual incidental 
fee, but not more than two years of 
scholarship and will be given to the same 
student, 


4. The college year consists of eight 
months, beginning on the first Monday 
in September and closing on the first of 
May. 


§. Scholarships will be forfeited for 
partial or irregular attendance, and will 
be withdrawn from students who allow 
their bills for board to go unpaid, 


6. These scholarships are distributed to 
the several States by the president, and 
their award to students is vested in him, 
but, for convenience of administration, 
this award is delegated to the State Su- 
perintendents and such other persons as 
may be authorized, in conjunction with 
the president of the college. 


7. The whole number of free scholar- 
ships is now 200, distributed as follows: 
Alabama, 10; Arkansas, 10; Florida, 10; 
Georgia, 10; Kentucky, 10; Louisiana, 10; 
Mississippi, 10; Missouri, 10; North Caro- 
lina, 10; South Carolina, 10; Tennessee, 
20; Texas, 10; Virginia, 10, and West Vir- 
ginia, 10, and 50 among the remaining 
States and Territories. 


8. No State can claim scholarships as 
a right, for the reason they are gifts 
of the Nashville College, and the ratio 
of distribution may be changed, or they 
may be withheld altogether. 


9. The president, at the close of the 
college year, will notify State Superin- 
tendents and such other persons as may 
be duly authorized of the vacancies that 
are to be filled in their respective States 
for the ensuing college year, and such 
persons will accordingly proceed to ad- 
vertise for and appoint the required 
humber of worthy young men and young 
women as scholarship students during 
the next thirty days from date of said 
notice, the students so appointed to be 
entitled to free tuition in the Law School 
of the Nashville College the ensuing 
school year. Where students are ap- 
Pointed withowt competitive examina- 
tion, lawyers will gladly aid in selecting 
worthy appointees. 


10.:If appointees do not report at the 
college promptly at the opening of the 
college year, or do not render a satisfac- 
tory excuse for their absence, their places 
may be declared vacant and filled by 
other applicants. 








11. In the award of scholarships, pref- 
erence shall be given to students who 
have been in the college for one or more 
years at their own expense, and have 
there given proof of their fitness for the 
profession of law. 


12. The only prerequisites for obtain- 
ing a scholarship are good mora! charac- 
ter and a common-school education, but 
in case there are more vacancies than 
can be filled in the manner just stated, 
resort should be made to competitive ex- 
amination. 


13. As the number of scholarships is 
small, compared with the number of ap- 
plicants, it will often happen that some 
of the competitors who miss the prize 
are competent to take up the study of 
law. When persons of this class desire 
to enter the college they will, on appli- 
cation, receive from the State Superin- 
tendent, or other agent, a special certifi 
cate which will admit them to the col- 
lege on the paymenf®of the usual tuition, 
without further examination. The names 
of the applicants should be kept, and a 
list sent to the president of the college, 
so that, in case any vacancies occur, said 
applicants may have the benefit of such 
scholarships, 


14. If State Superintendents cannot 
conduct these competitive examinations 
in person they should be careful to dele- 
gate this duty to competent hands. Ifa 
choice must be made between a young 
man and young woman whose examina- 
tion papers are of equal merit, the young 
woman should be preferred. This is not 
intended to discriminate against young 
men, but to encourage the study of law 
by young women. 


15. The applicant should be of irre- 
proachable character and possess good 
health, and must make a pledge that he 
will complete a prescribed course of 
study leading to graduation for the cor 
responding degree and admission to the 
bar. 

16. Persons of indolent temperament, 
slovenly habits or vicious ‘disposition 
should be rejected. The habitual use of 
tobacco in any form is a disqualifica- 
tion for a scholarship. Good breeding, 
pleasant manners and politeness should 
be counted in an applicant's favor. 

17. The qualifications should be equal 
to that required in the several States for 
a first, second or third grade teacher’s 
certificate, as the State Superintendent 
or examiner may elect, but the minimum 
literary qualifications of all students ma- 
triculating for a degree should be equal 
to the latter, 

18. General intelligence and brightness 
may offset some deficiencies in mere 
book learning. The ability to think and 
reason is of more importance than mere 
attainment of facts and rules. In the 
main, the examinations should be writ- 
ten, but certain intellectual qualities are 
best tested in the oral way. 

19. When students reach the college 
they will not be re-examined for admis- 
sion, but students who have gained ad- 
mittance to the college have the privi- 
lege of being examined for advanced 
standing. 

20. Every matriculant of the college is 
required to pay an incidental fee of $30 
on entrance. The collegiate course leads 


to degree of bachelor of laws (LiL. B.). 
By entering Feb. 5, 1900, students can 
complete the collegiate course in one 


year, graduating Dec. 21, 1900, with the 
LL, B. degree. The college diploma ad- 
mits to the bar without further examina- 
tion. By entering Feb. 5, 1900, and pass- 
ing a satisfactory examination in the 
junior branches students can complete 
the course in one term, graduating May 
31, 1900, with the LL. B. degree, receiv- 
ing at the same time the Tennessee law 
license, admitting them to practice in all 
the courts of this State. This license ad- 
mits to practice in other State= on mo- 
tion. It is believed this opportunity will 
be appreciated and will prove a boon to 
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many worthy and deserving young men 
and women who are seeking a legal edu- 
cation. 


21. The names of the appointees are en- 
tered opposite the names of their ap- 
‘pointors upon the books of the college, 
and a careful] record of each appointee 
fs kept opposite his name, so as to show 
at a glance in future years by whom ap- 
pointed, success attained, and, in fact, 
a complete history of each student is 
portrayed in miniature. The college ven- 
tures to hope that each appointee may in 
some way prove an honor to his ap- 
pointor, an honor to himself, an honor to 
his country and an honor to the college. 


WILLIAM FARR, President, 


NASHVILLE COLLECE. é 
Nashville, Tenn., U. 8. A.: 
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LAWYERS IN TROUBLE. 


Judge W. R. McLaury, one of the 
oldest practicing attorneys of Fort 
Worth (Tex), has been arrested on a 
grand jury indictment charging him 
with barratry—that is, instigating vex- 
atious lawsuits. The indictment grew 
out of the filing of repeated suits against 


various saloon men for selling liquor to 
minors. 








William J. Linihan, a young lawer of 
Newark, was placed in jail on December 
Sth in default of bail for contempt of 
court. Judge Fort signed the order. 
Linihan some time ago was removed as 
executor of the estate of Mary R. Brown, 
and was directed to pay over to his suc- 
cessor $367.86, the amount of funds in his 
hands. Judge Fort told him he would 
have to pay it before he left the court- 
room, but Linihan pleaded and was al- 
lowed to go on condition that he would 
pay promptly. This he failed to do and 
his arrest followed. 





Mr. L. P. Skeen, who has for a number 
of years been a prominent member of the 
Atlanta bar, was indicted by the Fulton 
county grand jury recently on a charge 
of barratry. A warrant was at once is- 
sued for the attorney’s arrest, and his 
bond was fixed at the sum of $300. 
For some time it has been known that 
the grand jury was investigating Mr. 

n’s connection with the bill for re- 
ceiver recently filed against the Southern 
Home Building and Loan Association, 
and the indictment is said to be a re- 
sult of that litigation which recently ter- 
minated in the Superior Court in favor 
of the association. Mr. Skeen was for- 
merly attorney for the company, and 
though he did not appear as one of the 
parties to the suit, it is alleged that he 
Was instrumental in having it brought. 

William Coster, a young lawyer, of 
Baltimore, Md., was released on bail on 
December 4th by Justice Grannan at the 
Central Police Station on a charge of the 
larceny of $15 from Mrs. Mary H. Van 


Ness, 607 Ensor street, on November 10 
last. Mrs, Van Ness testified that she 
had a mortgage on her property and 
that a suit had been entered in court 
against her, which went by default, no 
notice of the suit having been served on 
her. She alleged that she gave Coster 
$16 to pay the court costs in the case 
and that afterward he gave her a re- 
ceipt, signed “Harry A. Schultz, per B.”’ 
The clerk of the city court, Mr. Henry 
A. Schultz, examined the receipt at the’ 
hearing and said it had never been is- 
sued from his office. 





The name of William J. Hawkins, the 


young Rochester (N._ Y.) attorney 
who is serving a sentence at Au- 
burn prison for forging the name 
of a client, was, on December 2, 
stricken from the roll of attorneys 


who are permitted to practice the 
legal profession in New York State. 
His disbarment came as the result of a 
formal motion made by President Walter 
S. Hubbell, of the Rochester Bar Associ- 
ation. The disbarment actually took 
place with the recording of Hawkins’s 
conviction and the imposing of sentence. 
while the action of December 2 caused 
the striking of his name from the roll. 
Mr. Hubbell made the motion before the 
appellate division, and made no comment 
regarding the deplorable action of the 
young attorney. He said: “If the court 
please, it becomes my painful duty to 
ask for an order of this court disbarring 
William J. Hawkins from further prac- 
tice in the courts of this state. I pre- 
sent herewith a certified copy of the 


indictment and the record of con- 
viction’ in his case.” Presiding Justice 
Hardin replied that there was no alter- 
native for the court but to grant the ap- 
plication, and the order was signed and 
entered and deposited with the clerk. 
Hawkins was indicted for grand lar- 
ceny and forgery, in forging mortgages 
on the property of Mrs. Margaret A. 
Bruff, of No. 635 Court street, and there- 
by obtaining the sum of $5,100 from 
Mrs. Margaret Preston, a widow living 
in the town of Greece. When arraigned 
in county court, he pleaded guilty to 
grand larceny, second degree, and was 
sentenced by Judge Sutherland to im- 
prisonment at Auburn prison for three 
years and six months. Sentence was 
imposed on October 30 last, and 
Hawkins was taken to Auburn a few 
days later. He had hitherto borne an 
excellent reputation. 





M. L. Baer, of Seattle, Wash., a well- 
known attorney, was arrested December 
1 upon a warrant sworn out in Judge 
Cann’s court, charging him with embez- 
zlement. The complainant in the case is 8S. 
Klough, who claims that Baer embez- 
zled $60 of his money. The criminal 


prosecution is the outgrowth of disbar- 
ment proceedings which were Iinstitu- 
ted against Baer in the superior court 
some months ago by Klough and others. 
The disbarment proceedings have never 
been brought to trial. The facts upon 
which disbarment proceedings, and ul- 
timately a criminal prosecution, are 
based are said to be as follows: Some 
time in the early part of this year 
Klough claims that he and some of his 
business associates retained Baer to col- 
lect a $200 note for them. It is claimed 
that he instituted a civil suit in the su- 
perior court against the maker of the 
note to enforce its collection, and sub- 
sequently settled the matter for $60, 
which, it is claimed, the defendant paid 
him, Baer at the same time agreeing to 
a dismissal. of the case. It is claimed 
that Baer did not tell his clients of the 


» alleged settlement of the suit, and that 


when they would ask him how he was 
progressing in making the collection he 
would tell them that owing to unavoid- 
able legal delays he had not succeeded 
in getting the case set for trial. Ultim- 
ately, however, it is said, the clients of 
Baer learned that he had settled the 
suit, and demanded the payment of 
their money. He did not pay it, and 
finally Judge Richard Winsor was re- 
tained to collect the money from Baer. 
The latter began a suit in the superior 
court, and had an order signed directing 
Baer to show cause why he should not 
pay the money into the registry of the 
court, and also citing him to show cause 
why he should not be disbarred. The 
hearing of these orders has not been 
had. On December ist the former clients 
of Baer reached the conclusion to lay 
the matter before the prosecuting attor- 
ney’s office, and a warrant was issued 
for Baer’s arrest. 





RECENT DEATHS. 
ae 


ALABAMA. 
Judge Chas. L. Turner, Birmingham. 
ARKANSAS. 
J. C. Connerly, Lake Village. 
COLORADO. 
Hon. Samuel H. Eldert, Denver. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Geo. Case, Hartford. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Hon. W. Tipton, Washington. 
FLORIDA. 
Judge E. K. Foster, Gainesville. 


GEORGIA. 
J. M. Davis, Atlanta. 





Chas. C. McCord, Augusta. 


50 CENTS. 50 CENT: 


FIFTY CENTS PER VOLUME. 


50 CENTS. 50 CENT: 
STANDARD 


REPORTS, DIGESTS, Ek 


FOR SALE BY 


WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK COMPAN 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





Abbott’s N.Y. Digest, 8 Vols. 1870, ...........ceeeee 840 
American Law Register, 31 Vols. and 1 Digest.... 16 69 
Abbott's National Digest, 8 Vols,......... 060.50. 40 
American Reports, 17 Vols... ........ssseee sdvase 8 Se 
American Decisions, 10 Vols ...........6.cccceccnes 50 
American Corporation Casvs, 9 Vols.........+..... 4 
American & English Corporation Cases, 11 Vols.. § §@ 
American Railway Reports, 7 Vols .........«++++++ 350 
Albany Law Journal, ist 36 Vols. ..........000se0ee 18 0 
Burrow’s English Reports, 6 Vols........6...0000+ ah 
Cranch’s U. 8. Supreme Court Reports, 9 Vols.... 4 5@ 
Central Reporter, 12 Vols... .... 66.6... scceeneeeenees ow 
Coke’s English Reports, 13 Vols. in 6 books....... 30 
Curtis’ U. 8. Decisions, 2 Vols., poor order....... 11@¢ 
Dunford & East's K. B. Reports, 8 Vols............ 40 
English Law and Equity Reports, 40 Vois.......... 20 0 
English Common Law Reports, 100 Vols........... 50 0 
East’s Reports, 16 Vols. im 8... 6... cece eceeeee ones 40 
English Railway & Canai Cases, 6 Vols............ 30 
English Chancery Reporta, ist 18 Vols.............. 9 00 

5e 












faunton’s ©. P. © WOMB, occe cnsntcoancicns 
Wendell’s NY. CommonLawheports, Vols.in 13. 1 
Cowen’s N.Y. Common Law Lem ag gd Vols 

| A § ¥ pommen art 7 ao 
Denio’s N.Y. Common porte, ee 
U. 8. . B.. 18 Vols. leas Vol. 16... 








ORDER AT ONCE AS WE ONLY HAVE ONE COPY IN MOST 
CASES. ALL IN GOOD SECOND-HAND ORDER. 


WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK COMPANY, 


41 STATE STREET, 
ROCHESTEP, N. Y. 











ILLINOIS. 
Chas. M. Gilmer, Quincy. 
Philip C. Lambert, Belvidere. 
G. W. Duwalt, Chicago. 
Calvin De Wolf, Chicago. 
Wm. B, Gapon, Bloomington. 
A. C. Rudolph, Danville. 
8S. H. Martin, Carmine. 


INDIANA. 
Robert Fisher, Brazil. 
Edward B. Maloney, Greensburg. 
Hon. 8, L. Overstreet, Franklin. 
Wm. Glenn, Indianapolis. 
J. A .Ingram, Jeffersonville. 


IOWA. 


A. M. Bryson, Iowa Falls. 
Jos. H. Swan, Sioux City. 


Judge J. Woolson, Des Moines. 
John Adams, Le Mars. 

KANSAS. 
Judge H. N. Stevens, Kansas City. 
John C, Sheridan, Paola. 


KENTUCKY. : 





Watson A. Sudduth, Louisville, 3 
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LOUISIANA. 
James M. Pratt, New Orleans. 
Monfort 8. Jones, Shreveport. 
MARYLAND. 
Gea Philpot, Baltimore. 
Henry H. Goldsboro, Baltimore, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Patrick F. Carroll, New Bedford. 
Geo, L. Sleeper, Natick. 
Hon. Horace C. Bacon, Lawrence. 
MICHIGAN. 
Alfred P. Lyon, Bay City. 
MiISSOURL 
Judge Luther Logan, Salisbury. 
NEBRASKA. 
A. P. Smith, Omaha 
J. C. Maylor, Broken Bow 
Senator M. L. Heyward, Nebraska City. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Justus Morris, Linden 
NEW YORK. 


Judge Jaa. M. Smith, Buffalo. 

Judge C. W. Hignell, Wappinger Fails. 

Wm. Heinze, College Point. 

John Rohrbach, Genesee. 

Colston W. Estey, Newark. 

John W. Hubbard, Waterville. 

Hon. Augustus Hill, Cairo. 

isaac R. Clements, Middletown. 

Wm. J. Kernan, Utica. 

Chas. EB. Ide, Syracuse. 

Judge John R. Putnam, New York city. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Gen. Andrew D. Cowles, Charlotte. 

OHIO. 

Wm, C. Morey, Hamilton. 

Maurice W. Myers, Hamilton. 

Judge Joshua Catlin, Ravenna. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Paoli 8. Morrow, Uniontown. 

W. W. Thomson, Pittsburg. 

J. Warner Goheen, Philadelphia. 

W. R. Sewell, Pittsburg. 

James McManes, Philadelphia. 

Wm. P. Gardner, Wilkesbarre. 

Thos, De Coursey, Roaring Branch, 

Judge Walsingham G. Ward, Scranton. 

John Conrad, Brookville. 

M, H. Byles, Bradford 

J. J. Hamilton, Green Ridge. 


TEN NESSEB. 
Col. Robt. Fain Looney, Memphis. 
Wm. Wallas, Bristol. 
W. L. Harvison, Knoxville. 


TEXAS. 

Judke EB. B. MoClellan, Bonham. 

VERMONT. 
F. C. Manchester, Randolph. 

VIRGINIA, 
Col. John M. Patton, Ashland. 
Wm. L. Clark, Winchester. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

John H. Couch, Sr., Charleston. 

WISCONSIN. 
T. B. Walsh, Ashland. ¥ 





anadian 

ollections. -~<™* 

ATTORNEYS desiring to establish 
Sconnection bringing Canadian Collections 
and general business would do well to place 


their name iu the Legal Directory of Canada 
Law Journal (Established 1855) the organ of 
the Law Society, issued semi-monthly. The 
Journal reaches every lawyer in Canada, 
with very few exceptions. 


For terms and sample copy write 
CANADA LAW JOURNAL COMPANY, 


2 Teronte Mtrect, Toi ente, Canada. 





_PATENT ATTORNEYS, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON (Washington Co.) 

LAWSON & CO., 312 Indiana ave. Patents and 

patent causes. [9 Associate work in both 

office and court practice given prompt attention. 

O'Meara & Co., 813 G at., N. W. Refer to Colam- 
bia National Bank. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO (Cost cod 
CHAR TURNER BROWN, 79 Dearborn st. Acts 
as counsel to practising attorneys in patent 
causes. All conveniences for taking depositions 


WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


otices of Partner Wanted, Clerkahips, For Sale, Bte.. 
lines or under. 














‘oung attorney, age 30. with six 
ence, would like te form es 
who has plenty of work 
chance of advancement, can give good 
references. Address Box 484. St Johnsville, N.Y. 





WASTED —A young attorney with three years ex- 
ence and a graduate from the Law 
ment of the University of Michigan, would like to form 
nership or get in with s ome good attorney who has 
shaty of work, if there is a chance for advance- 
ment. Address‘ H. M. H.”, care American Lawyers’ 
Agency. 


WANTED— Young lawyer, A.B., LL. B., 4 year’s 
in gemeral practice 2 year's as brief writer, 

wishes to form ership with firm needing 

ple my "One = both. hee ayy oe a 

equity p (0. lor proposition first of year. 

References. A se “C. E. WY care American Low. 

yers’ Agency. 


A® ATTORNEY in the interior of Pennsylvania, 
rt wenapecten bogs phe eae ay + th over 
years ex ve practice, in the prepara- 
tion and trial of nearly every variety of causes, and 
controlling valuable clientage, wishes to locate in the 
city, and would be pleased to open communication 
with some city lawyer or firm, having a large practice, 
with a view to form a connection. Ail co 
to be considered confidential. Address “ 
LawYes,"” care of American Lawyers’ Agency, P. O. 
Box 411, New York City. 


ANTED.—A law partner. Have lived m place 
eighteen years; have good library and 

practice; am © and want active, ind 
young man, who is willing to work, and can take 
charge of trial practice ; sell an undivided half in- 
terest in library, office farniture &c., and give equal 
share in business. Town is county seat, 1, a 
tion, on C. M. & St. P. R. R. in South Dakota 
“M. O. R.”, care American Lawyers’ Agency, P. O. 
Box 411, New York City. 

















Care and sale of local properties and securi- 
ties for non-residents a specialty. 
Lester & McCartney, Financial Ag ntea, 
Deriver, Colorade. 








AND THEIR ATTORNEYS. 


THE NATIONAL BANK AGP 


JUDICIAL MEANING, WITH AN APPENDIX, 
Containing Official Instructions and 
Rules Relating to the Formation and 
Management of National Banks, 
United States Bonds, and the 
Issue and Redemption of 
Coins and Currency. 


By ALBERT 8. BOLLES. 


STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers, 
39 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 
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New Jersey—THOMAS P. FAY, Long Branch. 
New Mexico— 


New Yeork—THE CCUNSELORS BUREAU, 52 William 
street, New York. 


New York— LEONARD VAN BENTHUYSEN, 30T 
Mooney-Brisbane Bldg, Buffalo. 


North Carolina— 

North Dakota—Tracy R. Bangs, Grand Forks. 

Ohio— William T. McClure, King Bldg, Columbus. 

Oregon— PIPES & TIFFT, 708-711 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Portland. 


Pennsylvania— Frank E. Boyle, Burr Bldg, Scranton. 
Rhode Island— 

South Carolina— 

South Dakota— 

Tennessee— 

Texas— 

Utah— 

Vermont— Dillingham, Huse & Howland, Montpelier 
Tr 

West Virginia— MERRICK & SMITH, Parkersburg. 
Wisconsin— Chas. H. Hamilton, City Hall, Milwaukee. 
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LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


IK UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 





Athens’ (Limestone)................... 
Attalla (Etowah 
Refers 

Bessemer (Jefferson) ...................... J. A. Estes 


* (Jefferson)............ E. C. peneren, Je 
$05 Jefferson County Savings Bank Bldg 





Carbon Hill (Walker). ................. Sone to Jasper 
a 8d sn ontebsnt Frank H. Walker 
ers to >the Manufacturers’ Bank. 

pe san ree) 

Decatur (dorgas deat 

Fiscence” (Luaderiais} 

Gadseden* (Etowah)..................- 5. W. Johnston 

Queen City Bank, Gadsden. 

A iabeeesdadecechocnedaaee 

Horse nad 7 OS Sea Send to Jasper 
EM ncnctssccnsa is Lawrence Cooper 

Refers toFiretNat, “ and W .R.Rison&Co., b’kers. 


gh ee R. L. Windham 
Refers to Alabama National Bank, Birmingham, 
and the Crawford Banking Co., Jasper. 


Mobile) 

RICHARD Wh WM. STOUTZ (Successor to Clark &Clark) 
offices 17 N. Royal st. Collections a specialty 
General law ice. De —— Re- 
fer to First National Ban 
kauf & Son, kers. 

VAUGHAN a GAILLARD, 65 St. Francis street. 

in all courts, State and United States. 

t attention given to col- 

business. ographer 

References—First Na- 
Mobile. saree w 


Lawyer, tile Adjuster, North ae 
Mercantile Agency, Attorneys’ The American 
Law List. 

(Montgomery) ..........- W. M. BLAKEY 
ae at law and notary public, 40}, Commerce 
attention to commercial co 
Refers to Bank of Montgomery, Chandler & Dou- 

real estate and insurance. Attorney for Riv- 
erside Brick Co. Will represent foreign creditors 
in bankrupt proceedings. 








Oakman (Walker). ..............--..--- Send to Jasper 
Opelika* (Lee)...............-.-.-..-- Barnes & Duke 
Patton Junction (Walker)............. Send to J ed 
Talladega (Talia .. Wilbu T eae — 
) ar w 

Tuscaloosa* ( nso -Foster, Jones & Rather 
Tuscumbia* (Colbert)...............-.- k & 

Tuskegee* (Macon) .............-.--- Charles W. Hare 
Uniontown* (Perry) ..............- C. Davidson, Jr. 
PB iinicecuscdetcocdicvecesscsconsess Malony & Foote 





re Peter T. Robertson 
Refers to Hon. F. M. Doan, Judge Second Judicial 
District, Florence. 


ARKANSAS. 
ity* ) cocccccccscoccees Henry Thane 
Bentonville* (Benton). .......-.-..+++++ W. D. Mauck 
rte: Ay  ncnceuce inc. coccedsace C. F. Greenlee 
= geome séwoonecseusnedtesen J. _ 
oes Ate? Weticies..........00sse-ssesae own 
Eldorado* (Union)...................- Jesse B. Moore 


Fort Smith* Cpesicn) 
— BOLES. titles, estates —— 
to American 
P. C. FISHER, 600 Garrison a’ Commercial, cor- 
and real estate > iw. Special atten- 
cantleGllectonte 


mn (Sebatian). eticcnnes dastnoeedi 
Refers to to ‘Ashley Coun ty ; Bank of seek RS 





muiFono POL a. 3 Rooms 
a a probate law law praction 


wort & LEE, Ry to 10 425 Henne Poste, Fag 
for National Bank of Californis 
Land & Town Co., San Diego Water Co.. Oe 
solidated Water Co., &c. 





FRANCISCO* (San Francisco) 
E. J. &0. a Call = ie. Cetestians, 
—— ae w. Attorneys 
for the Bank of Comm: 4 
MAGUIRE & GALLAGHER, Parrott Buildin 





Buffalo Commerc a 4 
CHARLES A. MacMILLAN, 815 to 817 Ernest & Cran- 
mer Refers to First National Bank. 
re ee 
Duran; 








ons 
Grand Junction* (Mesa) ....... SAMUEL @ onemul LIN 
Refers to any bank in Grand Juaction. 

(WEE) . cccccccccccccscccseseses . C. 
Gunnison* (Gunnison).............+--/---- D. T. Sap 
Lake City* (Hinsdale)... -G. D. Bardw: 

Refers to the Miners & Merchants Bank. 
Leadville’ (Lake). ..........-+++-+ William H. Nash 
trose* (Montrose)............-..--- Black & Catlin 
Mosca oo secccccesccccccceccece H. C. yo 
(Pueblo).......--... decossons eee 

Telluride* (San Miguel) .... ...........- L. C. 
x dias wbosbaudcsbevces W. B. Morgan 


ation " 
— fe se 838 Market st. Refers 
Union National Bank of hy ae Ale 
ph Depositions 


CONNECTICUT. 
(Fairfield 


Re wcceseccenseses 
Los Angeles* (Sussex). .......2. 00s Joseph L. 
E. 3. &0. 3. Tenuachor R, 515-517 Homer Laughlin to Farmers’ Beak, Geengutows, 
Bldg. Collections, commercial and co: eration National Bank, Seaford, 
Attorneys for the Citizens’ Ban Middletown (New Castle)........ encescs We B, Causey 
3u3—306 Castle) 


Modesto" (Stanialans)....... eet , ane 

wg ep DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

SNABeRA EAD ARGEAE.20000---00--- . WASHINGTON (Washington) 

rey away ee peccores coccucsccssecs be “ty & c JOHN A. TURTHEL Eat ae ot. Mercan colle 

R = gpecenemaamnpammnes & Bush tions aspecialty. Refers te Central Nat'l Bt 

acm He (Riverside)....................James Mills BERRY & MINOR, Fendall Bldg, 344 D st.. N. W. 

Sacramento* (Sacramento)............ Robt. T. Devlin (Walter V. R. Berry, 5. Minor). Be 

San SS (San fer to American Trust Co., Central 

San * (San women rRIPPet National Bank, Italian Embasay, Swiss 
Diego™ ( ae 
Attorney for the First National Bank of San Diego. tion, ete. | Practice before all gy and 





Long d diet 


er ay . BLACKBURN, x og 
tice tn the | ors Court of the 


ee rrr 


Palmetto (Manatee Curry 
Refer to the Mager, Postmaster, any merchant 


or citizen. 


San Jose* (Santa Clara)........ ...... innis ate, Se cane = Se District of Columbia 
San Luis 0) (San LuisObispo). Wilcoxon & the Court of Claims and the Executive De 
Santa Ana* (Orange)........-... partments to 
ta * (Santa Barbara) collections. 
Santa Crus* (Santa Cruz) CAgenes | A. _Gaansenaues Fendall 
ta * (Sonoma) ........-.-----0000- D &t., N collection d 
Refers to Santa Rosa Bank. Sociline taken. F.W. Brandenburg. Notary. 
a en nrerrecnres FRANK M. CHURCH, Equity Bldg, 319 4 
Watsonville (Santa Cras).......... Holt General law practice Prompt attention to all 
er to. the Bank of Watsonville. collections. Refers to Ventral National Bank. 
Woodland* (Yolo).........cc00.-cceees A. M. De Hurst women | Herta pony 4  aeery by Bldg. Refers t 
mn Loan & Trus 
COLORADO. nuseR G Geen. a RY at. a. W. Expert » 
Amethyst (Mineral) ...............+- Albert L. Moses ——. card. 
pen (Pitkin i “ay pansnogiigetnack Shine’ H. ©. c. "tod dey WHITE, of 452 D ut., a. Guava law 
P ««--------R L. Chambers ty ractice. ec e 
Cripple Cree orado Springs (i — Refer to _ 
A. Sidebotham. a to Bimetallic Bank 
t on 
Thomas & Thomas. Refer to Bimetallic Bank of FLORIDA. 
8 ; 
Delta’ (Delta)--..-----;-.3---.--.<--Millard Faislamb | Baragws (Polk) a+: deans SUT inoker a Rooks 
ere to Farmers & Merchants’ Ban Braidentown D indi daadoncotb dpe J.J. Stewart 
Denver* (Arapahoe) Refers to J. H. Reniere & Co. 
KELLOGG feet & SHELDON, 600 & 628 Ernest & | Cedar GEIST wacideccdsoncs coats E. J. ‘Latteriob 
Cranm ~ % References on a plication. Die cccnkcsocccecaas Horatio Davis 
LINDSEY & : PAR 712-13-14 People’s Bank Bldg. Refers to the banks of Gainesvi 
References : The V Western Bank, Denver, and | Jacksonville” WEED weccoeces weecosacte M. C. Jordan 
al Bank, Buffalo, N.Y ( ¥ 


Pensacola* (Escambia) 
BLOUNT & BLOUNT. Refer te First Nat’) Bank. 
WILLIAM FISHER, 204% South Palafox st. Refers 
to Citizens’ National Bank. 


Ni 


MARSH & CHIPLEY. Refer to Citizens’ Nat’) Bank. 
St. Augustine* (St. Jehn)............ 
Tallahassee* (Leon) 


Tampa* (Hillsboro M. Simonton 
Fienrillon (Brovaed)....... Somes T. Sanders 


- Black 
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renee 


thens” ‘Clarke) 
* Before oa ising aie eases 


Atlanta 
Mc HEATH s nt eg alter McElreath, 
Sereett M cElreath Gen- 


(Peoria). . 
El Paso (Woodford). . 
Fairfield (Wayne) 
Refers to 


Fulton (Whiteside). eehbnos 
Galena* (Jo sey 


Harrisb (Saline 
Referdie City Natio 


Kewanee (Henry 
Birkwood (Warren) 
Lincoln* ( 


endleton, Johns & Co., i Bonk ers. 
By eng” Bank of Freeport. 


-Choisser, Whitley « Choisser 
onal Bank of Harrisburg. 


) 
boro National Bank. 
CHARLES H. Lonee 
Richard Y. 


Geo. 
D cahiiwicdccbudesesssuae 8. L. Wallace 


b* ( 





W. T. Burkhalter 
-+eeeeee€, E. CARPENTER 


atham) 
Geo. W. Beckett. Southern | maa Bld > 
fers to Citizens’ Bank of Sav 
National Bank. or any other bank in ve 
Jas. R. Cain, Board of Trade Bldg. Refers to the 
Chatham Bank, Savannah. 


Waycross* (Ware) 

J. Walter Bennett. 

Toomer & Reynolds. Refer to —_- of Waycross. 
eaboro” (Rarke). born H. Jones 
fers to Citizens’ Bank of in 


IDAHO. 


Boise City* (Ada) Idaho ——— & Collection Co. 
(Ltd). Samuel L. Newton, Mgr. 
Caldwell* (Canyon).......... ........ * — A. Griffiths 
Refers to Commercial Bank of Caldw 


Wa 


& Son 
Tackett &  Uillespie 
W. Batrum 


CHICAGO" (Cook) 
JOSIAH CRATTY, Floor 13, ae Building, 188 
Madison at., Chicago. Ch cago references: 

H. C. Fisher, teas; Wm. W Bohace hats ; 

F. C. Simmons & Co., gloves. Depositions 
before Alice Manning, Notary Public. room 1308. 

(See card.) 


FREDERICK & WESLEY H. mane, 417 jan 
Bidg. Clark & Randolph ~ ty, An ro Cty 
308 Dearborn st. Chicago 


& Claflin, 303 
THE Ving | gene ag ~<a W. Cochran, 





Bank, 6225 Sovth Halstead ot. 

Attorn Estee, Supt. and N , 
06 ack ot. Toor ial adietion ee. 
tlements and securities. (See card.) 


Marion* ( 
So 
Refer to 
Moline* (Rock: 
Momence (Kankabes).. 

Refers 


Monmouth* (Warren) .. 


Ohe 
Oregon* (Ogle) 


Paris* ( 
Paxton* (Ford) 
Pekin* (Tazewell) 


Pontiac* (Livingston) 


Quincy* (Adams) 


PALMER, ssi WAMILL & _~— General 
attorneys 0., 8 Ry and local at- 


Sullivan* (Moaltrie).. 

Summer (Lawrence). ............... «.«.--- 8. 
G. W. Dunten 

James M. Taylor 


Toulon (Stark).. 


Waterlos* cM 


L. B. Vose 


Andrews 
tak - mann or Coles Coun‘ 
--- Soe £ Pec 
to Momence auting Co. of Momence. 


hland) 
ers to First National Bank and Olney Ba Bank. 


ristian) E. A. Humphreys & Son 
Refer to the First National Bank. 


Rahn & Black. Refer to any bank in the city, 
also First National Bank, Petersburg. 


* 


(Peoria) 
HENRY C. FULLER. Attorney for Anthony Loan 
& Trust Co. 
Harry 
Refers to any bank in Livingston County. 


H. B. COFFIELD, 510% Hampshire st. Commercial 
law and collections. Refers to State —— 
Lean & Trust Co. and Ricker National Bank. 

L. E. EMMONS,jr Refers to Ricker National Bank. 


See B 
CHAFEE & CHEW 


“f= Bank of Soe W D. Matney 


Co. 

tomege Tlinole Cuntiral R. ke Co. Practice in 

courts. Refer to any bank in city. 

GEORGE A. S4NDERS, Over First National Bank. 
Refers to any bank in the city. 


aE Wenkoveas & Co., a 
) 


Refers to Bank of Burge, “Dewey & Gould. 


oodstock* ) 
Yorkville* aa 


INDIANA. 
Anderson* (Madison J.B. Thornbuargh 
an — aeapenaaias Fy 


eee 


Bloomington* (Monroe) 
Refer oF to Fist Navona Hank of Suomington 


anderburgh).... CHAR CHARLES L. WEDDING 
Refers to the Old Matoaal 


H. W. BU BuLLOGK, ngalis Blag. Twelve years ex- 
rel damneiol trust and —) estate matters. 
List of commercial clien and references on 


JOHN W. KERN, Suite No. 835 New Stevenson 
Fletcher National Bank. sad 


New ee (Floyd) “5 
rge Borgerding, cashier S ew vow Aibeny 
National Bank 


New Harmony (Posey) George C. lor 
Reters to New Harmony Banking Co. = 
Oakland City (Gibson) Chas. D. Osborn 
Refers to People’s State Bank of Oakland City. 


8. Everhart 
“allen P. Miller 
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INDIAN TERRITORY. 


kasha. 
(Cherokee Nation) ..Send toJ.C. Starr atVinita 
es et STE. SERRE Thos. J. Watts 
rs to T. Born and Winchester Martin, 

eturneye, Fort $ Smith, Ark. 


eeanison 0. 0. SHEPARD. Collect anywhere in the 

Nowata Cherokte Nation)............. J. A. Tilloteon 
Refers to J. E. Campbell, merchant. 

4. W. ueanvncwEs 


Purcell (Pontotoc). Sake 
Refers to the Chickasaw National 
McA lester ( N 


South (Choctaw Nation) 

John W. Black. Practice in all the courts. Re 
fers to eee Beek. 

Tablequal" (Cherokee N sapsktostaea 

te Beak of Tahlequah aad 8H ion 


Refers 
Principal Chief 
inita (Cherokee N; 
BLUE & WILSON. Commercial law and mercantile 
collections. Correspondents answered and re- 
mittances made promptly. Refer to First Na- 
tional Bank, Vinita. 
J.C. Starr. Refers to T. S. Remsen, merchant at 
Grove, Ind. Ter. 
Wagoner (Creek Nation)............-. 


ompeane & HOLBROOK, Cedar Rapids Savings 
Refer to Cedar Rapids National 
pany Security Savings Bank. 
= bs le Fe mg oy and 


eeeeeeeneseeees- 


Clarion* (Wright) .....................- 
Clinton* (Clinton 

Refers to Citizens’ Nat’] Bank wast fay city. 
to Jefferson 


ee ee ee 














Des Moines* (Polk) 
—,,§ — & WRIGHT, Youngerman Block. 
Refer wa National an and Valley Nat'l Banks. 
DUDLEY & COFFIN, Refer to the Iowa Loan & 
Trust Co. and — t Savings Bank. 
fete paren Cam enenel Thoroughly equipped col- 


meer TF Dubuque) 

‘LYON & LYON Cor. Sth & Main ste. Refer to First 

National Bank, Dubuque; American, Adams 
and U. 8. Express Co. sand an oH B Clatie Oo, 
ufacturer or wholesaler; The H. B. Clafitn Co. 
NewYork; Carson, Perre, Scott & Co., Chicago. 


Dunlap ( 
Eldora* (Hardin) ..............-...... Giarlee L. Hays 


oe nae and Manes Ce eae 
Elkader* ( . ¢ 
——— B. Roberts 

Refers to Palo Alto County Bank a Farmers’ 

Savings Bank of Emmetsburg. 


eee ene meta meeeeeees 





eae eee ee teens. 


Fort Dodge" (Webster accent Te Soe 
ion law i collections. icine to Fort 
National Bank. 


ebster) 
prem 8 (Palo Alto)..... .... 
} ane wyhns oweshiek) 


Harlan* (Shel 
Refers diby County Bank of estes. 


eaGtomad Prouty, Coyle & Prou 
eoes encene cooses Homer % Bradshaw 
E. Hasner 


eee eeeeeeeeee 


wee e ee ese ee ewes 


ESET EOE TS Thos. Staple 

cboupedsii: Loans and abstracts made. 
Marion* (Linn)...... ..........++-+-- Preston & Moffit 
Marshalltown 


Rock Ra ( 
W. ELHOOPES. A, 
gations otaition Ni 


‘ers to Iowa and First Nat'l B’k. 


Rock i ofitens Lacnpowsitne eitihenial O. G. Reiniger 
Refers to the State Bank and Farmers’ Bank. 
Rolfe (Pocahontas) ................--se+++- Cc. C. Delle 
Ruthven (Palo Alto)...... ...... 

City* (Sac 


Sioux = Or 
BROWN, Security Bldg. Refers to gr 
LOHR, nage wae bd & om, Masons 
ticns, di Hide. 


Refer to ae ad fuera law practica 
Sioux Rapids (Buena Vista) :. . .. ciate F. Johnston 












aaeeeee 





eee eee e eee eeeeeeaee 
eee ee meee ee eeeeee 


eRe e eee eee eeereeee 


POPP eee ee eee eee re 


(Brown 
Refer to First National Bank here or any other 
bank in Brown County. Notary in office. 


Uincoln* (Lincolm)..............0+-+0-+- 
Rafer o Saline Valley BX and Lineain Sate B Bk 
nm Jones & Jones 


708 eeeee 


Peer rr rrr Tiree 


Co SreossvooorPr 


ddidddag Beer rrOme & REE 


Qwwh 


| 


et eee ee ee el 


B SPEFEEBEE | 


ag e 


ESEaS 


REESE Fees 


‘ 


nna) 
Srice 
eene 
kins 
nder 
Bros 
ouse 
non 
LttoR 
Rees 
i 
, Ail 
rath 
rows 
mith 
role 
Deca 
Aaler 
nisos 
Shale 
pkine 


SuadEre gebbe & FS 


ft 


oe 
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bigdabeisstt 
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SAMUEL K, WOODWORTH. Refers to First Ne- 


jd. Refer to First National Bank. 
wl Smith) Pee Yh 

a" (Rooks). Tw. B. Ham 
Topeka 


cen. A HURON. Prompt attention to mercan- 
GEORGE A MURO tions. Rete to First National, 
Merchants’ National and Central Nat’) Banks 
of Topeka. Practice in all courts. 
ey* ( ) 
ya Keeney mY (Washington 


adadaa 
rp oo 





Viohita” ( 

Refers to 
Winfield* (Crowley) 
Yates Center* (W 


Ashland (Bo: 
Bow 





Hi 
Lexin, ; (Fayette 
iors to Lexington City National Bank. 


LOUISVILLE’ (J etterson) 
BARNETTS & POSTON, 250 Fifthst. Attorneys for 
Louisville National Co. and 


6 Exchange 

i iaere). 
‘ewport* (Campbell)... 

Owensboro* (Daviess). 
Paducah* (MoCracken) 
Paris* (Bourbon) 
Pikeville* (Pike). ....... f 
Prestons' Gherd) Archer & Friend 
Richmond* (Madison).................-- J. Tevis Cobb 





LOUISIANA. 
Alexandria* (Rapides)............. 
“ in ae 
Baton E Baton Rouge 
Clinton* (East Feliciana) F. Kernan 
Refers to . of Rouge, La, and Bank 





New Orleans* (Orleans) 
HUBERT M. ANSLEY, 220 Carondelet st. Refers 
‘erences if @ 

JAMES T. ry INO. D. NIX, 127 Carondelet st. Prac- 
tice in all State and Federal courts. Refer to 
Louisiana and New Orleans Nat'l Banks. Col- 
letions solicited and satisfaction amet, 

Rayville* (Richland) Wells 
Bhreveport* (Caddo) LEONARD at RANDOLPH 

(A. H. a E. H. merge .) Attorneys for 

Merchants & Farmers’ Ban Shreveport. Prac- 

tice in State and Federal courts. 


MAINE. 


Heath & Andrews 
HENRY L. alg 
otary ry Patti Refers to First National Bank 

-" a National 
Biddeford* (Y k 
Brunswick | _ : 


k 
‘ers to First Nat 
Fort Fairfield (Avonnea B’k and Franklin Co. Sev. cae 


James Archibald 

( -Oakes, Pulsifer & Ludden 

— to Lewiston Trust & Safe Deposit Co. and 

First National Bank, both of Lewiston. 
Livermore Falls (Androsco; ) 

The aes Se & Collectin 


. A. Gordon y= ay Refer to 
Falls Trust & Bankin g Co 
Oldtewn (Penobscot) .. .Clarence Seott 
Refers to Eastern Trust & Banking Co., Oldtown. 
Pittsfield unennel ) Abel Davis 
Refers to a soos Bank. 
Send to Gardiner 


Pittgton (Kennebec 
Portland* (Cum! Bebsdéescce -Geo. F. Noyes 
Randolph Pt ertecones "Send te Gardiner’ 
Rockland* . Edward B. MacAllister 
Refers - sath National and Rockland National 
Banks both of this place. 
Saco* (York) 
Banford (York). nebeeccen 
tormey for es 2 “National Bank. 
ae. (Somerset). . “ 
Thomaston (Knox).............-«<----d- 
Waterville (Kennebeo)............... 
West Gardiner (Kennebec) 


Agency. 


oteeeeee 


MARYLAND. 
Annapolis* (Anne Arundel) ......James R. Brashears 
BALTIMORE (Baltimore) 

HODSON & HODSON, 6 Lexingston st., East. Com- 
me: law a specialty. Collection depart- 
ment mr 4 equipped. Refer to any wholesale 
house in the city. 

CHARLES MORRIS HOWARD, 700 and 701 Equitable 

Bldg. Refers to Real Estate Trust Na 
tional Mechanics’ Bank and National Exchange 
Bank of Baltimore. 
MUSGRAVE, BOWLING & HALL, Fidelity Building. 
ercial and bankinglaw. We pay special 
attention to collections. Notary in_office. 
Members Attorneys’ National Clearing House. 
References: Fidelity & Deposit Co. and Na- 
tional Exchange Bank. 

W. H. H. RALEIGH, 10 Hopkins Place, 

Merchants’ Protective it & 
reau. Notary and Commissioner of Deeds in 
office. Collections a cialty. — w. 
Mobray. Counsel. ers to "People’s Bank. 
Merchants National Bank, National Exchange 
Bank and Commercial & Farmers’ Bank. 


Gilbert 8. Hawkins 
-. Wm. O. 


Hancock (Washington).......... ..... 
Refers to the Hancock Bank. 

Princess Anne* (Somerset) Gordon 
Refers to —— Bank of Somerset County and 
Bank of Crisfiel 


) 
ee Conon 
Athol (Worcester 
Refers to Miller's River National Bank, Athol. 
Attleboro (Bristol) . . eaten scteeeee ilip E. Brady 
Barnstable 


* Baran cam P 


BOSTON* (Saft 
MOULTON. LORING & LORING, 31 State st. Refer 
id Colony Trust Co. and the Globe Na 


tonal Beck 
AUGUSTINE H. READ, Attorney at Law, 20 Devon- 
shire st. Law, ‘collections — depositions. 
rh PR of Deeds and Public 
Counsel for READ’S LEGAL & RCAN- 
—— AGENCY. Refer to Colonial National 
Bank, Oliver Ditson Co., Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


..Herbert H. Chase 


-.Edmond A. Evans 


Fall River (Bristol) ............ ‘Swit? & GRIME 
Banking and Commercial Law. "Attorneys =—— Po- 
casset Hational Bank, National Union Bank, Fall 
are farne ings Bank and Citizens’ Savings Bank 
an er ons. 
a tee “go s€ Charles H. Blood 


a A 
( ‘| 
Refers to Wm. B. Crocker, Pres’ ‘Foxbore Sar. . Bk. 


hn Hildreth 
ae: National Bank a ieee Na- 





Lawrence* hadsocnéuscsecssaae Gul 
Lee = 


eovencccoccccaccocccocesesep hie 


Refers to 
arg (Worcester) x-men Send f 


Oriddicsax) sseees--eeees+O,. B. Carpenter 

Rib deedddentesda Rey ee | 

_e (Bene) eooneeecceconeeen H. Jones 

BEER & SOWLIN. Commercial law and collections. 
Refer to "> 


to Adams 
ee P. 
tional Bank and 


le )..ceseee---Send to Holyoke 

LACE M. BURT, am Main st. Collections 

PATRICK KILROY “5 Main ot. Rofersto 
National Bank and Besse, 


Pynchon 
iter & Co. 
D. E. WEBSTER, 431 Main st. to First Na- 
tional Bank. 


ercester* (Worcester) 
— & WOOD, State Mutual 
of legal w: Collections. 
fer to any National bank in Worcester. 
MICHIGAN. 


i rporation p 
tention given to collections th 
x Ne age jt eer Claire, 
vensville an: . Ref 
& Merchants’ Derk of Benton Harbor. 


ses ~ oeies ata lsi eoneeie sate I.4.Z 
Refers to D. M. Osborne & Co. » ft ie, * 5 
and The Wyckhoff Harv. Co. of Jamestown N.Y. 
Kalamazoo} Boudemarn & 


Wiles ( ) 
North Branch (Lapeer) = 
> agpesmemepasaana a 





Son State Bank. 
) «-...-...J0hn H. Patterson 
First Commercial Bank. 
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Romeo 0 Macon) wocsecncancececcns 3-6. s. THORINGTON 
to Citizens’ National Bank. 


et i. ney aga Eddy Bldg. (East Side.) Prac- 
tices in all courts. Collections and commercial 


& Merchants’ Bank o — Harbor. 
Sault Ste. Marie* ( ca A A. Cady 
Refers to the First eoead Bank of 


* (St. Louis) 
PEALER & FESLER, Palladio Bldg. Mercantile 


and mortenge collections. Attorney for the 
Merchants’ k. 


RICHARDS - CRANDALL, 514 Chamber of Com- 
merce B Collection: commercial busi- 


8 and 
ness. Hig est grade reimenses furnished on 
request. 

RICHARDSON & DAY. Commercial and mortgage 
collections a a as Refer to any 
Duluth, and Bank, St. Paul. 

@airmont* (Martin 

Reters to the 


we A 
a McKenzie 
H. G. Latourell 
to Citizens’ State Bank of Lakefield. 


(Todd) 
(Blue Earth) 
to. Refers to First National ‘Bank 
Citizens’ Bank. 
Marshall (L 


yon) Se 
Refer to Lyon County National Bank and First 
ee a of Marshall. 


rw ANDERSON, 47 Washin 
Manager for U: 


paly National 


= — + Bog~ thy Special cer 


a FLETCHER & FIFIELD, 920-930 Lumber 


Commercial, corporation and real 
i ities. Refer to Flour 4 
National Ban orany bank or jobbing bh 

in Minneapolis. 


@fontevideo« 

Moorhead* ( ) 
General law practice and oleae. Refers to 
Moorhead National Bank and Bradstreets. 

Pie Clty Bina)... . 20000 ccc cccccee 8. G. L. Roberts 
eee em Oe, See. and First 
State Bank of Pine City, M 

Redwing* (Goodhue: 


SAINT PAUL* Pa 
S. P. CROSBY, 610-611 Globe Building. 
Saint Peter* (Nicollet) ..... 


Attorneys 
Zumbrota (Goodhue).................--- J. ai Farwell 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Aberdeen* (Monroe) 
Bay St. Leuis* (Hancock) . Bowers, Chaiie & MoDonala 


Brookhaven* (Lineoln) Will R. Easterli 
Refers to 5 naeneae Bank of Brookhaven. pag 


regeie AL been ray 
Merchants & Planters’ Bank. 
Ebon ms (Leflore) ... 


Rosedale* (Bolivar) ..CHARLES SCOTT & E. H. WOODS 
Refer to Hanover National Bank, New York, and 
Memphis National Bank, ae Tenn. 


Scranton* (Jackson).......... --Bullard & Bullard 
.-Shelton & 


Wiebe” eonteatun 


.-MeClendon & Boone 
w.8. 


Gibson 
Hannibal (Marion) 
Refers to First Nat'l and German- ‘American Banks 
Harrisonville* (Cass) . JERRY CULBERTSON 
Refers to Allen 8 3 Co. 
Hunteville* ( 
Refers t The 
Hunteville. 


John N. Hamilton 
Me Hammett Banking Co. of 


Kin * (Caldwel 


Hermes (Pe 
pao Pope & Co. 
heuer a 


(St. Clair 
Platte Flatts Gy” (Plates) 
nti eaedeniin tS J.P Johnson 
ee - te ere to Denk of of Poplar Bluff. —, 
Princeton* (Mercer) ...........-.+++++-+++- J.B 


8t.Joseph* (Buchanan) .STAUBER, CRANDALL & STROP 
German-American Bank Building. 


8ST. LOUIS. 

F. H. SULLIVAN, 523 Security Bidg. Will practice 
in State and United States Courts, including 
causes in bankruptcy. Refers to Continental 
National Bank. 


Troy (Lincoln) 
fers to People’s Bank of Troy. 
Unionville* (Putnam).............Bev 


Winona (Shannon)...................--- I.W 


MONTANA. 


* (Silver 
WELLCOME & E's ROOTE. Refer to W. A. Clark & 
bankers ; J. Connell Mercantile 


Brother, " 
Co. and Montana Hardware Co. of Butte. 





NEBRASKA. 


Aimsworth* (Brown) 
Auburn* (Nemaha) 


iligiiz 


iil 


Nelson (Nuckolls) ............---.-+---+- H. W. SHORT 

Attorney. N Pune os ent Cite Collector. Twenty: 

five years of Nebraska 
4 of Ty 


Oe ON Ww. W. BATTIN, 418 Now Yeck Late Bide. 
. Nebraska, Ni _— Bank of Omaha a 


HI vAttorney General of Ne 
- a eMURGhL Lea Y. Life Bldg. Refers 


emacs 
Republican 


lan) 
mmr Ay’. to ublican Gity Bank. 
Rising (Butler) 
Rogers ( Butler) 


Refers to _oneenae Bank, 
rick Bank, Gordon. 





Wisner (Cuming)............. emia adel Oli 
ne) asetsedesed «senseeees- Goo, W 


4acPeyr FP ZVECERSOPTEESSTE 


“atin SS BO S$ SSSPrrr 


ee 


yh www ew 





ita 
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NEVADA. 


Anetta’ (Lene? yi. 
ty* (OTrmSBY)...0cccseccccecooes 
gh epee eemeapenmnenpetects a 


Reno’ (W 
Virginia City* (Stery)....--s000++-++--.Ge0. D. Pyne 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
oncseeees- Go. W. Stone 
.-Dearborn & Chase 





Fee (Hillsboro) James F. Brennan 
Refers to the First National Bank of Peterboro. 





nceasnabacniieds o. E. Wright 
8. W. Abbott 
Smith & Sloane 


* (Camden) CHAS. L. . CAMPBELL 
317 Market st. Refers to Security Trust & Safe 


City (Hudson) 


ONS. 5 ee J erseyCity. 
Lambertville (Hunterdon) Walter F. Hayhurst 
Branch (Monmouth) 
homas P. Fay, Counselor at law. 
a: Freehold Sy nse Law, 12 rest 
st., Freeho 15 Broad wa: 2, 

Branch, N. J. Public. Comaniasionss 

of Deeds for ton ¥ 
Manasquan (Monmouth) 


Middlesex) . Warren R. 
Refers to —~— | Bank of New Jereey and Peo- 
Oren Gn on 


——-4- (Passaic)........... .-.-- James G. } a. 


Plainaeld (Union) 
Bruce & —y Bee Oe National Bank, 
and Smalley butchers. 


Rushmore & Co 


Chas. B eashier Peop! Je Bek a 
urrows, e's 
Trust | Co. and Cook Conkling of Rutherford. 
So nerville* (Somerset) James L. Griggs 
Refers to First National Bank of Somerville. 
Treaton* (Mercer) 
Samuel Walker, Jr., 105 E. State st. 
Woodbridge Middlesex) 
Woodbury* (Gloucester) 


NEW MEXICO. 


Albuquergue* (Bernalillo) puecxaiet Wilkinson 
Clayton nion) 0. E. 


Ww. 
ES & APrEL 
Refer to Silver Ci ——— 
(Socorro) ~ 


NEW YORK. 

Adams (Jeftarson) Fred. B. Waite 
Ane teeny ----. eg ee pone & LAWYER 
79 Chapel 


st. Sloane First National 


Auburn* (Cayuga).. Louis K.R. Laird 
Refers to National Bank of Auburn. 
Bebgten ieatcs cb itasscopoannsiee 

Batavia- (Genesee) 


) 
oe oie (Suffolk) 
ont* — 

ré 

Bi ~y Ang Mibeedsdeesenceds 

Brocton (Chautauqua) 

Refers to Fredonia National ak, F redonia, 


Buscigut (Kings) See New York City. 


(Ene) 

CHARLES R. & pomp pa U. CARRUTH, pes 
White B also 309 Broadway, New York Ci 
Careful and conscientious attention given 
all kinds of legal business, includin 
= | meena te City National Bank 


CLINTON & CLARK, aol Guaranty Bldg. Refer to 
Marine Ban Buffalo. 


“ VAN BENTHUYSEN. 307 Moe ney- Brisbane 

a attention given to collections, 
— a and corporation law. Refers to 
Niagara Bank of Baffalo. 

pane we (Washington) 

OnE enera ote. w. ane c WHEELER 
law practice. Refer to National Spraker 
and Canajobarie National Bank. 

* (Ontario)..............-Henry M. Field 

Refers to McKechnie & Co., bankers. 

_— 


Genki eran Poccaccccscedes 


Refer to Catskill Nat'l and 5 Nat'l ‘panko, 
Send to Rochester 


Refers to State B’k, Chatham,N.Y. 
McClelins & Dardess. Refer to State Bank, Chat- 


Islip (Suffolk) Ge orge W. Weeks, J 
Refers to South Side Bank, Bay ie N.Y. 

James L. Baker 

“Fowler & Weeks 


Bank. 
ton) FAYETTE E. MOYER 
Bradstreet’s and the Johnstown Bank. 
N. T. Hewitt 


—_ (Ulster) 

EWCOMB & METZGER. A _—- law practice 
in State and Federal courts. ration, in- 
surance and commercial law, A ties. Col- 
lections promptly made. 

Leckport* (N ies Joshua Gaski)) 

Malone* ( in) .... Frederick G. Paddock 

( Dee Henry E. Wilson 
Refers to the First National Bank 


(St. La 
Middletown ( 
Mount Vernon (Weatchiosiat 
New' ( 
New 
NEW YORK* (New York) 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 
HOWARD McWILLIAMS, 31 Nassau st. Commercial 
and corporation law and collections. Refer- 
ences: Mercantile National Bank, National 
Union Bank, Merchants’ National Bank and 
Manhattan Railway Co. 
POWELL & CADY (OmarPowell. Daniel L. ee 206 
Broadway, N.Y.,and 67 St James P1., Brooklyn. 
References: D. D. Whitney, Presi Hamilton 
Fire Ins. Co, N.Y. City; Geo. W. Koberts, 
M. D., N.Y. City ; J. J. Barnier, Ca talist, 
Brooklyn N.Y.; Waterbary (Conn.) Mfg. Co., 
&e. attention to eo cases in State 
and United States courts card back page.) 
JAMES C. SPENCER, Stewart Bide, 280 Broadway 
General law practice and consulting counsel. 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
POWELL & CADY, 67 St. James Place. 


Niagara Falls ( 


Niagara) & Cohs 
burg (St. Lawrence) ...........05.A 
) 


Potedam ( : Lawrence) .Ginn 





N. 
taleeroncos "Frnt Natfonal B’k of Albany. 
ontgemery) Sullivan Burke 


Amsterdam (M. & 


tem ewenee 


woceeeseesss--Martin Heermance 
cececeeeeeesd. W. Hand 


(Monree 
BROWN & POO Selden 8. Brown, Harry Otis 
Poole) 337 Seven Bldg. Fain CY: 
State Refer to 
National Bank. 
samp G. FANNING, 524-526 Powers , Penaiiee 
State and Federal courts. 

Traders eter cuivoal Dank and Union Trast Co. 
Special attention to commercial business. 
WELLINGTON & JONES, 20 Exchange st. Refer to 

Traders’ National Bank. 


bis MY National Bank of 


White Plains* (Westchester) 
Whitestone (Queens)............-.- Jno. R. T 
Tonkers (Wontohaster’ .Wm. C. Kellogg 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


(Guilford) yy er .A. M. SCALES 
arr name to +g 4 & Scales. a‘ ge ee -. 
writers Ins. Co. fie: teary Uetrerhesienns 
man in Greensboro. 
aieh Poist A ee 
of Gullford, Groenevors, 


Jefferson" ( ) 


Lexington* (Davidson: wee * Walser 
* 
iis cacenedwnae of “8 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Bathgate (Pembima).................... Burke & Vick 


A. T. PATIERSON. Refers to tho Bismarck Bank. 
(Bottineau) Send to 


Cando* (Towner) 
Refers to Towner ee Sy ate 


oe” Refers in First National 
Dickinson“ 


«aens-0ee--A. D. Flemington 


es Se 





Refer to Citizens’ National Bank o of Potedam. 
eepsie* (Dutchess) 
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Re Re Th R. W. 
Refers to State Dank of Bageley 
State Bank of Kulm, N. D 

Bank of Jamestown N.D 


De well 
D.; First 
piven tational 


MARTIN E. REMMEN 
and any 





tions. aoe public and 8: 
for non-residents given prompt Siuatien. 








Amos Bixby 
A. P. Mortland 
John ame oa 


Wilby G. 


ALFRED GROVES, | signments, corpo: 
j eral practice in an 
607 Johnston Bldg. } 


ports promptly ae wee Png 
tinless successful. and 


pher in Sain. llec- 
tion 10% on first $100; 
5% in excess to $1,000. Usual 
division with attorneys. 


JOHNSON & LEVY, Chamber of Commerce Building. 
Refer to Equitable National Bank, Members of 
Attorneys National Clearing House. 

CHARLES F. bow pom Masonic Temple. Probate 
and general commercial law. Collection de- 
partment. Depositions. Carbon copy without 
extra c omen: auy bank in city. 

Long Distance "Phone 1749 

Circleville* (Picka’ 





CLEVELAND" (Cuyahoga) 
A. LEWENTHAL, 3r.. 
Collections. corporation 


432 Society for Savings. 
tion and insurance mat- 
ters a specialty. 


MAX J. PFISTER, 501 American Trust Building. 
General practice. Collections and commercial 
litigation a specialty. Telegraphic advices re- 
ceive prompt attention » Cuyahoga County. 
Remittances made day of collections. Refer- 
ences: Dime Savings Bank, Cleveland, Ohio; 
The Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and others 


JOHN 0. WINSHIP, Blackstone Block. Refers to 
Cleveland National Bank. 


Clyde (Sandusky) M. W. HUNT 
Refers to People’s Banking Co. and First Nat'l B’k. 
COLUMBUS* (Franklin) 
F. F. D. — Room 40, Board of Trade. At- 
ior Commercial National Bank and Ses- 
sions & t™ Investment Bankers. 
ALBERY B Oni ee. 119% fot = nage ea 
or depositions 
erie tee * sank, 


Columbus Grove (Putmam)...............-- 8S. Sanders 
Corning (Perry)..........-.-.. «- _.T. M. Potter 


Chas. H. Howland 
me * CARSON 


D. . pozER. C , law practice. Commercial 
collections receive 8 attention. Refers 
to Merchants’ National Bank of Defiance and 
Smith, oe & Price, attorneys, Chicago, Ill. 

Benj. B. Kingsbury. Refers to First and Merch- 
ants’ Nateoal Banks. 


Dresden (Muskingum) 
Refers to Dresden Banking Co. 


East Liverpool (Columbiana) ..Grosshans & Grosshans 
Eaton* ) J 


T.P.5 
Refers to Robbins Bros. & Co., nwert 
Fremont* (Sandusky) -. 
(Crawford) 


Galion 
oe (Gallia)...................T. E. BRADBURY 
fers to First National Bank. Special attention 
to zene probate practice. Notary and 





J. H. 
( ) -Richie, Leland & Roby 
Lisbon* (Columbiana) ...............+---- J. A. Martin 


Middletown (Butler) Donley & Rhonemus 
— law and collections promptly attend- 


Send to St. , 
. -Mitchell & Tanner 


Ravenna* (Portage) 
W. Maxson. Refers te First and Second Na 








Commercial Nat'l 1 
any Judge or wholesale house in Columbus. 


—$——.. 
—= 


Toledo* (L: 
CHITTENDEN & Currrasoes. Ley Block, 
Commercial law and collections a 


Refer to an Dank in thie city. “Ren 
will be furn in all cities on applicatig, 
Depositions taken in office. 


one 2 nysetit CLAPP. 
all courts. » COPpers 
agen ng real ¢s' penking and inag,. 

efers 


AWS, & 8 jalty. erchantsé 
Clerk s’ Bank a Ohio Savings B’k & Trust(y, 


Toronto (Jefferson)..........-----+-+-+++5 Pay B. 
Uhrichsville ( 





Yellow Springs | ( oning 
Zanesville* (Muskingum) 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Beaver* (Beaver) R. H. Loofbourrew 
foe Attorney. Refers to Star Grocery Co. 
Liberal, al 


Chandler* (Linco! A. J.M 
ae to the Bank of Hoffman, Gonkiie «& Charlee 


to 
- 


Astoria* (Clatsop 


Lane) 
boro* (Washington). . 
McMinnville* wate gg 
Portland” (Multn 
PIPES & FFT Practice in United States and 
State Courts. Commissioners of deeds. Com- 
mercial business given special attention. Refer 
to Ainsworth National Bank, Associated Bank- 
ing & Tru-t Co., Ladd & Jailton and London 
& San 


Francisco Bank. 
CHARLES J. SCHNABEL, 515 Chamber of Com 
merce Building. Commercial, corporation and 


mining laws. 
Salem* (Marion) . . John W. Reynolds 


Refers to Ladd & ‘Bush, Bankers, and Capital Na- 


pallor (1 -Mays, Hi vba & Wilson 
_ un 
sneespecbooedsoobaqihe Lge 
SPEED ccccnncasccecancoanasttiée 


--Thos. H. & E. B To 
Rh 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


JAS. "as sth aby, ptt Ate See 


PP, 
4. ou iene. Solicitor for First National 


Ashland oe 
Beaver Falls 
Bellefonte’ ( 


Benton trae conn Gonteeiieaatinneses 8. B 
Refers to First National Bank of 


Pa. Gen 
Business for non-resi- 
attention. Charges 





«eee A. B. Geary 


ted cock eeteet || 


Fait 


STEGER Ebaabeeh x CETEE <= 
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orthampton pari, Baa 8. & M. KIRKPATRICK 
ar OS Kirk Attorney 


Mor- 

(Weeirkpatrick, U. Lames” 8. W. Cor. 

Oneee ‘ameron) W. Shaffer 
jum’ TPP eee 

t National Bank of 

Repirfors to the Firs Enporiam. 


Hummelstown < << nn 
Huntingdon ( a 


Ww. W. A KINSON, Commercial law and collections 
distinctively. 


Lewistown" ( 

Lock Haven* (Clinton) 

Mahanoy City ore 
Refers to Union 


ela City (W Ween. .W. Parke “—~ 
“"Refors to Alexand & Co., ‘bankers, and J. 
Nicholson, Postmaster. 


Mount Carmel (Northumberland). ......J. E 
Mount 


Nanticoke (Luzerne) 
Refers to First National Bank. 
we rh Te a. K. GREGORY 
a raped ag 
Norristown" (Montgomery) .... 
Oil City (Venango) 


A. rtc 4. “fiuoenden. Building, 
660-606 Chestnut st. ee Colles- 


tions. Refer to Market Street National Bank, 
Ske a oe Wanamaker & City 


= & FRANCISCUS, Provident Bldg. 


Commercial 
tercghiy meer aad welhequpgel Dope 
sitions taken by Notary, G ‘ie 


Nati 


4, R. beef Rage pe - 
mercial la me. 


and collections. 

delphia office Connecticut Mutual Lifeine, > 
Hartford, Conn.; Snyder, Harris, Bassett & 
Co., Philadelphia, ete. 

SAMUEL W. Mr ty Franklin 
Refers to Dun & Co., 
pay i. any PP an 

JOSEPH A. a , Sette pish- site Stephen Girard 
Bidg, 21 South Twelfth st. General practice, 
corporation and pea law, pa collec- 
tions, specialties. Refers to Union Trust Co., 
Howett. Warner & Co.. Dry Goods, 429 Market 
st.; Ivins, Diets & M. carpets, 1220-2 
Market st.; The Borgner Co., fire-bricks, 23d 

Race streets. 

wnenee & porate te es at 17 
Prompt attention 


in in Philadelphia 
Phileel hia te 
Central National Bank, Long Distance ‘Ph 
PITTSBURG* (Allegheny) 
Chantler, McGill & Cunningham. 
“ose CLAIEDAD and ce ced dsdccccticcce. F.C. Mosier 
ee 
B Eawants, 


133 So. 12th st. 
Mercantile 


Troy (Bradford). 
Refers to First National ‘Bank and Pomeroy & 
Mitch ell, bank: 


NEL Hie ANSART, 18 is 8. Franklin st. Commercial 
and litigation a specialty. 
WILLARD. | 5 rar naa 40 Welles Building. Refers 
ational Bank and Anthracite Sav- 
pt — 
JOSEPH MOORE. Refers to First National Bank 
P ‘s Bank and Wilkesbarre Deposit & 


Sa . 

FRANK P. SLATTERY. Commercial law and collec- 
tions. Refers to Wyoming Valley Trust Co. 
of Wilkesbarre. 


= on & dunso € Atto: for L; 
Bo Tne ‘or Lycoming 


est Branch National 

a ings Tnstiteltion of W emepert, Williams- 

Be, Oamtral Fe assenger Railways, Williamsport Water 

i sa , 17 ~ Ce., The 

B. Claftin Co. and BE. G. Dun & Co. 

York* ute 

John A. Hoober, Security Title & Trust om 

John E. Kell. ‘Refers to Drovers & Mechanics’ 
National Bank. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Newport) 
ot (Providenoce).............. 


* (Providence) 
BALLOU & TOWER, Room 410, Industrial Trust Co. 
Bldg, No. No. 49 Westminster st. Refer to Indus. 
Manufacturers’ N 


ational Bank 
and Atlantic National Bank. 
STEPHEN J. CASEY, Counsellor at-Law, 
Building. 


Aiken’ (Aiken) Clande E. 
Refers to Bank of Aiken, F. B. Henderetn B 


. Turner. 
Barnwell’ (Barnwell) - Bellinger, Townsend &O’ Bannon 
Refer to Citizens’ Savings Bank. 


Camden* 
CHARLESTON* (Charlestor) . — Mosley Fitch 
Columbia* So my oore & Thomson 
Refer to Loan & Exchange Bank 0 2 Carolina. 
Gaffney* (Cherokee) ALLACE & OTTS 
pe = we to A. N. Woods, banker, — National Bank 
Greenville* (Greenville). 
Newberry* (New 
Refers to N: 
Spartanbur ( 
ES of Spartanburg or any 
a bank. or business house in the city. 
Thomas B. Butler 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Dooce -Charles M. Stevens 


to Aberdeen and First salen a. 
alworth).. . Ww.R. 


Aberdeen* (Brown 
Refers 


Can‘ 


Clear Lake’ (Deuel) » ALBERT R. ne 
Estab. 1888.) States Attorney of Deuel Coun 

law practice. Foreclosures and co! 
ae a specialty. Notary and irs oe 


Finndrean* (Moody) 
General law and collections. Refers to 
Denk ond Fiantrean Gtnte Bank. 
..Cleveland & Juckett 





G. M. 
ar feta Bank and Reynoldsville 


(Claiborne)....... ea 5 ss MILLER 
‘ennessee Cotton Mills 


(Obion) 
Refers to the Kenton Bank. 


CORNICK & CORNICK, a Bldg. Special 


F.B GOODHEART Eagan Building Depositions, 


one me: Lee es 
thomeye for Mem: 
Trust Co. and the aspociity, Ashore ne thane 
of Tennessee. 


FRANK P. POSTON. 


Trenton* —...... ..Walker & Hunt 
SS County ‘Bank or any other bank 


in the coun 
Watertown (Wilson)................-..--- J. BR. Smith 


ers to the Bonk of Watertown. 
Waverly* 7° (Hwupheeve) pacsecadennaginae J. ¥. Shannon 


and com- 

Notary and steno- 
SPEER & SPEER 
facilities 

towns. 
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ET PSE & Webb 

Dan cca ccossdbben tees . Loggins 

Columbus (Colorado).............. George ‘MeCormick 

Commerce (Hunt) B. Hamilton 

Conroe ote SORE 1X T.E Humphrey 
Refers to Thorp & Griffith 

age OF Caine een earns as ee J. L. Young 

t National Bank of Cooper. 
CO MALLEW, NAGLE. & BALLEW. Refer to Oy Bottenal 
Corsicana National Bank eming & 


York City; The Mercantile Adjuster and A. 
W. Moise & Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 


_ Crowley (Tarrant) ..................- Send to Cleburne 


KER & BR 
BAKER & RHEA. References: National Bank of 
Commerce of Dallas. 
EDWIN 0. HARRELL, 235 Main st. Refers to the 
National Exchange Bank. 


—— ee --- ae *“Galibtaeeemn & vere 
BS mg Ww yan. ms given 
First National Bank an: Wine 
County ty National Bank. 
' Denison (Grayson)...........-.- Standifer & Eppstein 
Denton* (Denton).........----------- y 
to Exchange National Bank < Denton. 
* (Rastland)................ 
Edna ee Soeqeccceccce secess Dots & end 
El Paso" (El Paso)... WANFORD E WILLIAMS 
law and collections. 
Farmersville (Collin) .............. Send to McKinney 
Forney (Kaufman)............-.- Send to Terrel:, Tex 
Fort Worth* (Tarrant) 
GEORGE -HeGOWN, Roo Rosne % & 0 Powel Bite. 
juster. 
trips made to any part rd tine tate of Texas 
on request. 


Seee eee eeeeeseseees 


) H. B. 
Refers to the First National Bank of Hico. 






Hillsboro* (Hill) ...............---.-- ---- F. P. Works 
Houston* (Harris 
ALLEN, WATKINS & JONES, Bins = es Refer to 
South Texas National Bank of Houston. 





LEON —_ 4 oaee. nonecine for Houston Na- 
tional Bank. la clud- 















‘Waco* (McLennan)......... ...-...-...- we, P. JORDAN 
Commercial, and bank- 
aay law, 8 Bractice in in ai all the courts, 
State and Federal. 1p | Pa for Mercantile Ad- 
juster Martindale a Agency, Snow 
Church Co., Bradford Rhodes & Co., United Com- 
mercial Lawyers, Attorneys’ & Agents Associa- 


tion, Early’s Mercantile Agency and others. 
Waxahachie* (Ellis)...................d. 
Wi * (P 


Wolfe City (Hunt) .........-..-..-- ‘Send to 
Woodville* (Tyler).......--.------.++++- J. A. Mooney 


Provo* 
Richfield (Sevier) ........-.-----.--.+++- LJ 
Commercial law and collections. 





SaltLake* (Salt Lake) ® 
BOOTH, , LEE & GRAY, — floor Arerbach Block. 


RICHARD B. SHEPARD, Sui 120-125 Commercial 
Block. Commercial, corporation and mining 
we Commercial Na- 


ee Refers to 
k oft this city. References furnished 
bs any point where required. 


VERMONT. 


Barre (Washington)................ Edward W. Bisbee 
RE ST cin ab occnces so0d enctan F. W. Baldwin 

Refers to Barton Savings Bank. 
Falls (Windham)................. F. A. Bolles 


Ln enednmedas eduher Frank Stowe 
Refers to Mama ode National Bank of Brattleboro. 


Burlington’ ( ion) 
CLARK c BRIGGS, Briggs Block. 
fey ne (Lamoille).............. Bend to Hyde Park 
East Fairfield (Franklin) 
Enos 
Fairfax 


Georgia (Fran 

Hyde Park* (Lamoille) A 
Refers to the Lamoiile County National Bank. 

Johnson (Lamoille)..............-- Send to Hyde Park 

Montpelier*( Washington). Dillingham. Huse& Howlard 





Morrisville ——.-. pase sbalieed Send to Hyde Park 
Northfield (Washington)............... c. D. ee 
North Hero* v" (Gran ale) sieueenedll Send to St. Albans 
Rutland* (Rutland).................-.- Willis M. 
( “1 ep ItR RES. Send to St. Albans 
St. Albans* (Franklin).................... H. M. MOTT 
-. pe 4 to W ational Bank, St. Albans. 
ohns' ( Deccoceceescs 
Stowe (Lamoille).................. —_ nd to Hyde Park 
White River Junction (Windsor) .. m. Batch 
—— oS RS: tems Hyde Park 
oodstock™ (Windsor)............... h 
VIRGINIA. 
* (Alexandria). . 


-++se0e--Samnuel G. Bent 
eosecccecccsccccce cocece Fulton 


rere ere rr i eo 


wea e ene ete neeeee 


Leesburg (Loudoun) ............-.....- 
Refers to P 's National Bank of Leesbarg. 
Lexington* (Rockbridge). ........ D. Letcher 
Suc. to Letcher & er Practioes | in State and 
Federal courts. given prompt attention. 


“7TAMES &. ED EDMUNDS. Commercial law | ~~ 
ank and People's Nai] Bank: 
te Gem Bank and People’ a wh 


Matbews* ( ED conecetaccaness ohn B. Donovan 
Refers to Merchants’ Nat'l Bank of oe. Va. 

= rhe o_o G. Bickford 
A. B. SELDNER, 230 Main st. Commercial, colleo- 
law. Litigation. Refers to any 


Cee eee mee ew meee eewene 


* 
Refers to Pulaski Loan & Trust Co. 
* (Henrico) 


OFERRALL . REGESTER, 1102 E. Main st., P. O. 
Counsel for American National 


ity of COMMERCIAL, 
CORPORATION and INSURANCE law. Refer to 


any bank in Richmond. 
Ww. rad SKELTON, Chamber of Commerce ny 3 
ft Bank snd JL Witlinnss 
ns’ ge -L. & 
a 
Roanoke (Roanoke)............ S. HAMILTON GRAVES 
Refers to First. National and National Exc 
Banks, Roanoke, also Mercantile Trust & 


Co., Baltimore. 
Staunton* (A 


) ewewnccneccernesede 


eee ene et eee eee neeewes 


‘Winchester ( eauanant 
Wytheville* (Wythe)............ ...... H 
WASHINGTON. 


Ce eee 








— 


Seattle* ( ing) 

JOHN G. GRAY, 408-9 Mutual Life Bldg. Commer 
cial, corporation, and law, 
specialties. Keferences : Dexter Horton & Co, 
Seattle; Kountze Bros., bankers, Arnold, Con. 
stable & Co., and Tefft, Weller & Co., New 
York; MeCornick & Co., bankers, and Nat) 
Bank of the Republic, Salt Lake, Utah. 


M. D. LEEHEY, Attorney at Law. 
Snohomish* ee bons cones ..-. Coleman & Hay 


DANSON & HUNEKE, 606 to 611 Hyde Block. Com. 





real estate and probate law. Collections, 
Counsel of Great Northern Ry. ang 

STERN | kane and N ern Ky. 
HAMBLEN fers to Hoadley, Lauterbach ‘e 
and Johnson, New York; Moran, Kran 
LUND, & Mayer, Chicago; Board of Trade, 
401-404 San Francisco; A By bank @ 

Tue Roogery. | merchant in Spo’ 










































kan 
| Special deposition “Facilities. 


* (Pierce) 
ALLYN & ALLYN, (Frank Allyn, Frank Allyn, Jr) 
321 Fidelity Bldg. Refers to London & Sa 
Francisco “federal and State Judges, & 


Wala Walla* (Walla Walla) coccccecccoccess W. Clark 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Addison* (Webster) .................H. C. Thurmong 
Commercial law and collections. Refers to Baek. 
hannon Bank, renmmerctes: W. Va. 

Bluefield (Mercer) W. W. McClaugherty 
Refers to the Firet ‘National Bank of Bluefield. 

* (U0 
F. C. Pifer. Berens to the Traders’ National Bank. 
A.M. ©. Commercial — — collections 

Dawtens CW eta as <0 ciccncscecscese 7 

Refers to Exchange Bank of Ssauione Va 


Camden-on- a (Webster) ........ Send to Addises 


Charleston* ( Kanes 
SAMUEL $s. x N. State and Federal Courts 
ons. Refers to Charleste 














liners (Jackson)..............-. W. C, PRICKITT 
Refers to alee 
Saint Marys* (Pleasants)................. A. J. Porter 
Sistersville* (Tyler) ................+ Robt. L. G 
be) th See Send to A 
Wegee, © odencebececesudnscghnbelle . Graham 
to it National Bank of W. Va 
Wellsburg* ag bocecencoeceannnt W.M. Werkmm 


ing corporations tien unher a the laws of Wee Vir 











Williamson* ( Bi lscdusd muneden tes & Goody koonts 
Refer to fannet Williamson. 





WISCONSIN. 
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Columbus (Columbia) PAUL D. DURANT 
bien y= law and collections prom: attended 
to. Refers to First National Bank of Columbus. 


Danville (Dod, 


| é e* (lowa) 
tows (Columbia) 
Ean Claire* (Eau Claire) F. 0D. BARTLETT 
— to Bank of Eau Claire and other banks of 
Eau Claire. 
Fall River (Columbia) . Send to Columbus 
Fond du Lac* (Fond 
@reen Bay* (Brown) 
ouay & Cady. Refer to the Citizens’ National Bank. 
John C. & A. C. Neville. Refer to Green Bay 
Water Co. 
anesville” (Rock) 
. FETHERS Os H.), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (M. 
0.), 10 West Milwaukee st. Attorneys for 
First National and Merchants & Mechanics’ 
Savings Banks. All notaries. Special collec- 
tion department. 
Keyser (Columbia) 
Kenosha* (Kenosha) WALTER MARSHAL C ‘GoweLL 
Kewaunce * (Kewsunee) ...............John Wattawa 
La Crosse* (La Crosee)..............W. L. WOODWARD 
Lawyer. Refers to Batavian Bank, 8. Y. Hyde 
Elevator Co. a La Crosse Soap Co. 
(Gran Bushnell, Watkins & Moses 
(A. R. pushneli, R. A. Watkins, H. L. Moses.) 





a Lac) 


MILWAUKEE* (Milwaukee) 

PHILLIPS & ANDERSON. mi Bldg. Practice 
in all courts. Commercial litigation and col- 
lections a specialty. Business entrusted to us 
meets with prompt attention. Depositions 
carefully taken. eri gM 
References : os banks. 

New London (Wau 

Refers to First 

Oconto* (Oconto) 
* (Winnebag) 

PHILLIPS & HICKS. Commercial litigation 
collections our specialty, and attended to in 
any part of Wisconsin. Collections receive 
ae a 8 Dopanitan apd ~~ =v 
rom ptly made tions hica 
Goes before notary in ain Witclcenet 
attachments and supplementary pnt Fen ay og 
Telegraphic orders carefully and promptl 
tended to, and 


WYOMING. 
H 
ig 





PORTO RICO. 


ODUN, Member of Bar of U. 8. Supreme 
‘Goon Refers to any bank in Orlando or 
Tampa, Fla. 


a on 


CANADA. 


Nelson (Kootenay) TAYLOR & HANNINGTON 

ene Block, Baker st., (5. 8. Taylor, Q. C., 
Sunda, He 6- Di .) Solicitors for Imperial 

A, R. G. Dun & Co., &c. Notaries public. 

Collections and mining law, and general law 
practice. 

New Denver (Kootena: 

New Wes 

Revelstoke wy + idledgine 

Rossland (Kootena 


D. puscutandeiied Send to Nelson 
Howay & Reid 
Send to Nelson 

iy) -. ene ..Bend to Nelson 
Sandon Chectenay} Bdadeseeseddtcuscede Send to Nelson 
Slocan City (Kootenay)................ Send to Nelson 
Trail (Kootenay) se ..Send to Nelson 
ne TN L. H. Hallett 
Victoria* (Victoria) Drake. Jackson & Helmcken 


MANITOBA. 
Brandon* (Brandon) .. -H. L. Adolph 
Attorney at Law, Solicitor, Notary Public, ete. 


| wren Eater ney, Site pe tee a ..G. 5. Halien 
Portage La Prairie* 


ortageLaPrairie). -E Andersen 
Refers to Imperia) Bank of Canada. 
Winnipeg (Selkirk) 


Tupper, ‘Phippen & Tupper 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Fredericton (York) ARTHUR R. SLIPP 
Refers to The Bank of Nova Scotia and The Peo- 
ple’s Bank of Nova Scotia. 

Mw ont 


ata 1 a 





Harvey Atkinson 
WELDON & nat 
Solicitors in New Brunswick for The Bank of 
Montreal, Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Dominion 
Express Co., Pullman Palace Car Corp., ‘Alexander 
Gibson & Sons (Ltd), Guardian Assurance Co., 
The Shore Line Railway Co., New Brunswick 
Railway Co., &c. 
Oh. Gaghen (Chari W. OC. H. Grimmer 
to the Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Woodstock* (Carleton Fisher & A. B. Connell 
Refer to Bank of Néva Scotia and People’s Bank 
of Halifax. 


NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johns).................- Kent & Howley 


cpr sted WEST TERRITORIES. 


Calgary* (Al Ter.) ............+++-W- L. Bernard 
err tAtberte , =) pumetiendneteml Taylor & Boyle 
Assiniboia .Haal 


tain & Robson 
Whitewood (Aeainibets Ter. )......James F. MacLean 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Amherst* (Cum a lege 
( ‘ ~-L. Jd. Ri 
Bridgewater (Lunenburg) “Send to Lunenbutg 


Chester (Lunenburg) ............- Send to Lunenburg 
HALIFAX* (Halifax 
— ~~ 4 ry Chisholm. Attorneys for Bank 


HARRIS, HENRY & CAHAN. (Richard C. Weldon, 
D.C.L., Ph.D. 


admiralty 
Lunen ~ ay 
Sa. Bhscle ‘ere to | aa Banking Co. of 
which I im local solicito 


Charles W. Lane. Refers " Lanenb Agency 
of the Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 


Mahone Bay (Lunenburg) .... ....Send to Lunenburg 
New ‘npe (Picton) ....Fraser, Jennison & Graham 
Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Parrsboro (Cumberland) 
South Brook field* (Queens) 
Cumberland 


Sandford H. Pelton, @.C. 
. Refers to Bank of Yarmouth 


and Exchange of Yarmouth. 


ONTARIO. 


Donald 
.- William N. Ponton 
H. Robinson 


* (Frontenac es .Francis 
are .Tennent, McDonagh & Coleridge 
Ottawa 
wecCRAKEN.  WENDERSON & McGIVERIN. Barris- 
Solicitors, etc. Supreme Court and De 
partmental Agents. Refer to Bank of Ottawa. 
ee & MILLAR (G. McLaarin, LL.B.; Hal 
dane Millar), 19 st. Barristers, 
Notaries, etc. erences: Bank of Ottawa. 





uron) ee ew en eeeeeeeeeane 


Seaforth (Huron -R. 8. Hays 
St. Catharines" ( _. Collier & Burson 


TORONTO* (¥: 
Ww. 3. CLARK, Traders 
Commercial la 





Refers to A ——, 
Sannaes Tomas GaantGaiete Toronto. 
LAIDLAW. KAPPELE & ge tog ata ig 
law, Q.C, Kappele, James 
dg. Solicitors for Imperial Bank of 


EDWARD ME! Mail Bld q 
7 g, Cor. King & Bay ste. 


iter, notary public, &c. 
NEVILLE & BELL, (R. S. Neville, C. W. Bell), 
18 & 20 King st., West. Barristers, 


MEXICO. 


co yn A 
L. <7 J. AUSTIN, E, la Calle de la Independencia 
Num 4, P. 0. Box 940. Licensed to 
law in the courts of Mexico and Uni States. 
Specialties : ternational 


American Surety ‘Bank, Banco 
Nacional and U8. Consal. 


ENCLAND. 
LONDON 


ese iety, 1 New Square Linas 
no. © ew Om 
& Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey st. 


FRANCE. 
LEOPOLD GOIRAND, French Attorney. Avoue 16 
Vendome. Aw Treatise 


Uneratarrs Be Overs, 
900 pages, price post free. Baker, Voor. 
hees & Co.. gamete ew York; Stevens 
Sons, London, publishers 


JAPAN. 
YOKOHAMA 


GEORGE H. SCIDMORE, Counsellor at Law 





Every Issue of 
The Office Magazine, 


A. 0. KITTREDGE, F. |. A., C. P. A., Editor, 
contains information on office 
topics 


Worth Many Times 
its Price Per Year. 


It publishes only practical articles 
on practical subjects by practical 
business men. 


Sample Copy Free. 


subscription 
gZ rates on application. 


Adv 
‘ ACCOUNTICS ASSOCIATION, Publishers. 
22 Lancashire Building, New York City. 


oS yoyo woo 


Issued mon 5 sl a aaa 
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LATEST. NOW READY ! MOST COMPREHENSIVE r 


THE LAW OF JURISDICTION, 


AND ITS NUMEROUS BRANCHES 
INCLUDING 


Excess of Jurisdiction--Concurrent Jurisdiction--Jurisdiction by Consent--Waiver of Constitution, 




































Rights -- Impeachment of Judgments and Decrees -- Divorce -- Contempt -- Privilege of AN 
Witnesses -- Privileged Communications -- Habeas Corpus -- Certiorari-- = 
Mandamus -- Prohibition --Quo Warranto and Liability —_ 
for Judicial Acts. = 

By Hon. W. F. BAILEY, 3 
Author of ‘‘ Master’s Liability,” ‘‘ Personal Injuries,” Etc., Ete. eons 


Two Volumes, best law book style, price, $12.00. 
T. H. FLOOD & CO., Publishers, 179 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill, 


LAWS OF OUR NEW POSSESSIONS.§" 











THE PHILIPPINES, PUERTO RICO, ALSO OF CUBA, MEXICO, ETC. ; 

THE CIVIL LAW IN SPAIN AND SPANISH-AMERICA, , 
INCLUDING 

Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines, and the Modern Spanish Civil Code, aR 


ANNOTATED AND WITH REFERENCES TO 


THE CIVIL CODES OF MEXICO, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 




















A HISTORY OF ALL THE SPANISH CODES FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. a: 
The Spanish, Mexican, Cuban and Puerto Rican Autonomical Constitations and Commercial Codes, Laws of the Indies, etc. THE 
By CLIFFORD STEVENS WALTON, M 
Doctorando de la Universidad de Madrid, Spain. Licentiate of the University of Havana. Member of D. C. and U. 8. Supreme Court Bars. 
Associate, Institut de Droit Internacional, etc. CREI 
8 VO. LAW SHEEP, $6.25, DELIVERED. WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 800! 
FOR SALE BY LAW 
. 
W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 1424-6 F St., Washington, D.C. § &" 
’ PATE 
NEW YORK. . OF | 
_RELIABLE ATTORNEYS. _ The a 
ILLINOIS. POWELL & CADY, : . 
JOSIAH CRATTY, dans & Cometeia Counsellors sii 
306 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Attorney at Law, 67 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. Bureau, 
Fleer 13 Security Bidg, CHICAGO. 
Cer. nabs Dives ane Tih Avenne. Practice in State and Federal Courts. No. 52 William Street, 
Cerpeoration and Commercial Law and Col- Ig 
lections a Specialty. NEW YORK. ove 
Depositions taken before ALICE MANNING, 





Notary Public, Room 18(8 Security Bidg, 188 Madison st. TELEPHONE—“1791 JOHN.” 








ownane COLLECTIONS wreie CLARENCE McKENZIE, Manager. ean 
#8 THE CREDITORS’ AGENCY #2 Barrows on OO. W. WEIFFENBACH, Senior Coun 


Pe ese ILL. 


General Practice—all courts. 
ey eee peace eae Lh wis Tre 


: Prepares Briefs of Argument ani 9m °*¢ 
Meg? igence, Memoranda of Authorities for any State. Hie” 


: Acts as Resident Counsel to Foreign 
A new volume just add- Attorneys, etc. the 


ed to the Hornbook Se- | Correspondence Solicited. Ho" 
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